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suitably inscribed it will be there deposited among other 
prized relics of the national bard. On the inside of dne 
of the boards is written, not by Burns, but probably by 
Kirsty herself, the words: ‘God give me grace on it to 
read, and not only for to read, but truley for to under- 
stand, and always learn to be at God’s command.’ The 
book is 18mo size, plainly bound in sheep-skin, and bears 


The following letter of Burns is given in the 
Glasgow Herald by Mr. Waddell; and as it does 
not appear to have hitherto been published, and 
may easily be lost sight of if recorded only in a 
daily paper, you may perhaps allow it to be em- 
balmed in your pages : — 

“ Sanquhar, 26th November, 1788. 
“ Sir,—I write you this and the enclosed literally en 


| passant, for I am just baiting on my way to Ayrshire. I 


have Philosephy or Pride enough to support me with 


| unwounded indifference against the neglect of my mere 
| dull superiors, the merely rank and file of Noblesse and 
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RELICS AND LETTERS OF BURNS LATELY 
DISCOVERED. 


volume entitled Burns in Dumfriesshire, has lately 


Gentry, nay even to keep my vanity quite sober under 
the larding of their compliments; but from those who are 
equally distinguished by their Rank and Character— 


| those who bear the true elegant impressions of the Great 


Creator on the richest materials, their little notices and 


| attentions are to me amongst the first of earthly enjoy- 


ments. The honor you did my fugitive pieces in request- 
ing copies of them is so highly flattering to my feelings 


| and Poetic Ambition, that I could not resist even this half 
born Child cry? — Sir John Powell — Samplers — Two | . ‘ . ntuion, ( es 


opportunity of scrawling off for you the enclosed as a 
small but honest testimony how truly and gratefully I 
have the honor to be, Sir, 
“ Your deeply obliged humble Servant, 
“Ronr. Burns 


Mr. Waddell tells us that — 


| “ the original of the document is in the possession of Mr. 
: i: | James Graham, Mount Vernon Cottage, Carluke—a most 
Mr. M‘Dowall, the author of the interesting | 


discovered a relic of Burns in addition to the many | 


others that he enumerates in his work. It may 
be worth while to record in “ N. & Q.” his state- 
ment, which is as follows: — 

“ All who are familiar with the biography of Robert 
Burns know that when at Ellisland he used to get Kirsty 
Flint of Closeburn to sing over his songs, in order that 
he might test them by her rich voice and good musical 
taste. It is well known, too, that the bard entertained a 
high respect for Kirsty ; but we were not aware till lately 
that he had, in evidence of this feeling, presented her with 
the copy of Young’s Night Thoughts, which he often pon- 


enthusiastic antiquary of fully fourscore—who has very 
obligingly communicated a copy to me. From subsequent 
inquiries, I learn that it came into Mr. Graham’s hands 
from those of an old acquaintance of his, now resident in 
England, but who had formerly been confidential servant 
to Norman Lockhart of Lee. Mr. Lockhart, when on a 
visit at Dumfries, received it from his brother-in-law, 
Mr. M‘Murdo, the Duke of Queensberry’s representative 
at Drumlanrig, to whom it was no doubt originally 
addressed ; and by Mr. Lockhart it was bequeathed as a 
memorial to his faithful attendant. The poet at that 


| date was frequently in Ayrshire, coming and going, be- 
| fore his final settlement at Ellisland, and the letter must 


dered over, and from which he repeatedly quoted in his | 


correspondence. This volume he gave to Mrs. Flint, 


with the remark: ‘Tak that, Kirsty; I hae got more | 


sentimentalism from that book than from any work o’ 
the kind I ever read.’ Kirsty, as may be well conceived, 
treasured the volume, and when at one time asked to dis- 
pose of it, declared solemnly, ‘I wad just as sune amaist 
pairt wi’ the Bible itsel’, as wi’ the beuk gien to me too 
© his ain han’ by Mr. Burns.’ But to a neighbour who 
knew her well, and 


aid much attention to her in her | 


old age, Mr. John Coltart, she lent the volume in 1838, | 


with the assurance that at her death it was to become his 
property. Mrs. Flint dying a few months afterwards, it 
remained with Mr. Coltart, who left it with us a few 
days back, with a request that we would, in his name, 
Present it to the Observatory (of Dumfries). When 


have been written on the occasion of his journey to 
Mauchline, when he went to bring home his bride. It 
gives additional interest to that journey, so important in 
his life, and shows him exactly as he was upon the road. 
It seems, in fact, to be the only letter ever written by him 
from Sanquhar, although he was often enough there both 
professionally and otherwise, and. once in a very bad 
humour, as we know, only two months later. But its 
chief literary interest is in the proof it affords so dis- 
tinctly, that his friendship with M‘Murdo and others 
of that class was courted by such persons themselves, and 
was in no way brought about by any intrusion of the 
poet.” 

Mr. John M‘Murdo, who is here mentioned, 
was Chamberlain to Duke William of Queens- 
berry (old Q.) from 1780 to 1797, occupying 
during that period a prominent position in the 
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county of Dumfries. His grandson, Major-General 
W. M‘Murdo, C.B., is known as a distinguished 
officer of the British army, having attracted the 
attention of the late Sir Charles Napier by his 
personal intrepidity and great zeal in the Scinde 
war, more particularly at the battle of Meeanee. 

To this 1 may add another letter of Burns, a 
portion of which is found in Chambers’s Life 
(vol. iv. p. 266), but it had never appeared in its 
entirety till it was read by Mr. M‘Diarmid, secre- 
tary, at the anniversary dinner at Dumfries in 
honour of the poet, on January 25, 1870. It is as 
follows :— 

“ROBERT BURNS TO MR. FINDLATER. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am both much surprised and vexed at that 
accident of Lorimer’s stock. The last survey I made prior 
to Mr. Lorimer’s going to Edinr. I was very particular 
in my inspection, and the quantity was certainly in his 
possession as I stated it. The surveys I made during his 
absence might as well have been marked ‘ key absent,’ as I 
never found anybody but the lady, who I know is not mis- 
tress of keys, &c., to know anything of it, and one of the 
times it would have rejoiced all Hell to have seen her so 
drunk. I have not surveyed there since his return, I know 
the gentleman’s ways are, like the grace of G——, past 
all comprehension ; but I shall give the house a severe 
scrutiny to-morrow morning, and send you in the naked 
facts. I know, Sir, and regret deeply, that this business 
glances with a malign aspect on my character as an 
Officer ; but as I am really innocent in the affair, and as 
the gentleman is known to be an illicit Dealer, and par- 
ticularly as this is the single instance of the least shadow 
of carelessness or impropriety in my conduct as an Officer, 
I shall be peculiarly unfortunate if my character shall fall 
a sacrifice to the dark manceuvres of a smuggler.—I am, 
Sir, your obliged and obedient humble servt., 

“ Sunday even. “Rost. Burns. 

“T send you some rhymes I have just finished, which 
tickle my fancy a little.” 

There is no date to this letter, and we cannot, 
therefore, say at what period he first attracted the 
attention of his superiors by looseness in the per- 
formance of his duties, but we can easily imagine 
that the duty was irksome from the beginning, as 
he sung on getting his appointment in 1789 to the 
following etfect :— 

“ Searching auld wives’ barrels, 
Och, hon! the day! 
That clarty barm should stain my laurels.” 

In this letter he “regrets deeply that this 
business glances with a malign aspect on my cha- 
racter as an officer,” and this confirms what Mr. 
Findlater in his testimony in favour of the official 
character of Burns states, as given by Chambers 
(iv. 299), that “he was jealous of the least im- 

utation on his vigilance.” There are anecdotes, 

owever, which show that his good nature in- 
duced him at times to wink at the peccadilloes of 
“ auld wives” when they attempted to cheat the 
revenue. The Lorimer here spoken of was the 
father of the young lady whom the poet calls 
Chloris, and ft beauty and charms he cele- 
brates in no fewer than eleven of his most suc- 


cessful lyrics. 














In addition to these reminiscences of Burns, I 
may state that there are some traditionary ac- 
counts in Closeburn of the fate of the bed on 


which the poet was born. When/ Gilbert, the 
brother of the poet, took the farm of Dinning in 
Closeburn parish, it was brought among his effects 
from Ayrshire to that place, where it remained til] 
his death. His goods were then sold by public 
roup, and as Bacon the landlord of Brownhill 
Inn had become known from his connection with 
Burns about 1790, it was bought by him, and 
occupied by an old groom, Joe Langhorne, well 
known in the early part of this century to all who 
were travelling along the Carlisle and Glasgow 
road. On the death of Bacon (his wife had pre- 
deceased him) in 1824 his goods were sold, and 
Joe, who was a great favourite in the parish, let 
it be known that he wished to purchase the bed 
with which he had been so long associated. 
When it was put up no one offered for it, and 
Joe got it at his own price. Joe spent the last 
= of his life in Dumfries, and on his death the 

ed came into the possession of one of his daugh- 
ters, who was married to a shoemaker. The 
bedstead is said to have been cut up and formed 
into snuff-boxes. 

The following account of another relic of Burns 
appears in the Glasgow Herald, and is particularly 
interesting :— 

“A correspondent at Lesmahagow writes:—In the 
very valuable and extensive collection of antiquities in 
the possession of Mr. J. B. Greenshields of Kerse, Lesma- 
hagow, there is a remarkably interesting and curious, 
perhaps unique, relic of our national poet—or at least of 
the first edition of his works, published at Kilmarnock 
by John Wilson in 1786. It is well known to ‘ book 
hunters’ that this edition consisted of 600 copies, of which 
about 350 were subscribed for. The relic alluded to is 
the ‘ prospectus’ of this work, with the autographs of 
sixteen of the original subscribers; it might be, perhaps, 
more accurate to state fifteen of these subscribers, for the 
name of one is scored out, with the remark—supposed 
by some to be in the handwriting of the poet—‘The 
blockhead refused it.’ The following is an accurate re- 
script of this precious document :—‘ April 14, 1786. 
Proposats for publishing, by subscription, Scorrisx 
Poems, By Robert Burns. The work to be elegantly 
printed in one volume octavo. Price, stitched, three 
shillings. As the author has not the most distant mer- 
cenary view in publishing, as soon as so many sub- 
scribers appear as will defray the necessary expense, the 
work will be sent to the press. 


* Set out the brant side of your shin, 
For pride in poets is nae sin; 
Glory’s the prize for which they rin, 
And Fame’s their joe. 
And wha blaws best the horn shall win, 
And wharefore no?’ 
—Allan Ramsay. 


We, undersubscribers, engage to take the above-men- 
tioned work on the conditions specified :—Wm. Murray, 
one copy; R. Thomson, 1 copy; James Hall, one copy; 
Gavin Stewart, ane coppy; John Hasting, one copie; 
Will. Johnston, 3 coppies; Jas. Inglis, one copie; John 
Boswell, one copy; Gavin Geddes, two copies; Geo. 
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Howitson, one copy; Colin M‘Dougall, one coppy ; 
Charles Howitson, one copy ; Willm. M‘Call, one coppy, 
sent per Mr. Dun; William Templeton, one coppy ; | 
William Sommer, copy sent per Charles Crichton—The 
blockhead refused it ; John Mirry, two coppies.” 

The following unpublished scrap may scarcely 
be worth recording except as a proof of his power 
of impromptu satire when provoked by anything 
which he considered mean. Burns and a reverend 
clergyman happened to call for their horses at 
the same time at Brownhill Inn. When the 
ostler brought them the minister gave him two- 
pence, and Burns, handing him a sixpence, turned 
round to his companion and called out— 

“ Black’s your coat, 
Black’s your hair, 
Black’s your conscience, 
And nocht to spair.” 
C. T. Ramaee. 





LINES BY SIR JOHN BURGOYNE, 
I send you the “Lines addressed by General 
Burgoyne to his Wife, Lady Charlotte,” on her 
endeavouring to dissuade him from going on a 
dangerous expedition. I am pretty sure they have 
never before been printed. It is not true that he 
eloped with her: he married her with her eldest 
brother’s full approbation, and from his house in 
London. The father objected, but was afterwards 
reconciled toher. She died at Kensington Palace 
in 1776; happily for her, before his ill-success in 
America. I see a new edition of The Rolliad is 
projected—General Burgoyne was a frequent con- 
tributor to it: — 
“ Still does my obstinate repine, 
And reason’s voice disprove ? 
Still think him cold who would combine 
Philosophy and love ? 


“ Then try, from yet a nobler source, 
To gain the wish’d relief— 
Faith gives to reason double force, 
And mocks the assaults of grief. 


“ By her, bright Hope’s enlivening ray, 
Patience, and peace are given ; 
Attend her call, resign, obey, 
And leave the rest to Heaven. 


“ That power which framed my Charlotte’s heart 
Thus tender, thus sincere, 
Shall bless each wish that love can start, 
Or absence foster there. 


“ Safe in the shadow of that power, 
I'll tread the hostile ground ; 
Though fiery deaths in tempests shower, 
And thousands fall around. 


“ And when the happy hour shall come, 
(O speedy may it be!) 
That brings thy faithful soldier back 
To love, content, and thee, 


“ Pure shall our gratitude ascend 
To Him who guides our days ; 
Who, while He gives with bounteous hand, 
Accepts our bliss for praise.” 





H, W. L. 





MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS: 


A SUMMARY OF THE PLACES AND PERIODS OF HER 
CAPTIVITY IN ENGLAND. 


1568.—Landed at Workington in Cumberland, 
on May 17, after the battle of Langside, and re- 
mained in Carlisle Castle until July 15, and then 
conducted to Bolton Castle, in Wensley Dale, 
where she remained until January, 

1569,—when she was removed, and arrived at 
Tutbury, in Staffordshire, on February 2. She 
was at Winfield Manour, near Derby, from June 
to September, but returned to Tutbury, and 
towards the end of the year was taken to Coventry. 

1570.—In January was again at Tutbury, but 
in the early summer was at Chatsworth and per- 
haps Winfield, and about Christmas was sent to 
Sheffield Castle. 

1571.—Was for a few days sent from Sheffield 
Castle to Sheffield Manour, about three miles off, 
that her apartments might be cleaned. This was 
at midsummer of this year. 

1572.—In Sheffield Castle. 

1573.—In the autumn visited both Chatsworth 
and Buxton under guard, but returned in No- 
vember to Sheffield Castle. 

1574, 1575.—In Sheffield Castle. 

1576.—In the spring a short visit to Buxton. 

1577, 1578, 1579.—In Sheffield Castle. 

1580.—At Buxton for a week. 

1581.—In the summer a short visit to Buxton, 
and perhaps to Chatsworth. 

1582.—In June and part of July at Buxton, for 
the last time. 

1583.—A short visit to Worksop. 

1584.—On September 3, finally left Sheffield 
Castle for Winfield Manour. 

1585.—On January 13 removed to Tutbury. 

1586.—Early in this year taken to Chartley, 
and in September to Fotheringhay Castle, and 
there beheaded on February 7, 1587. 


Having written a short paper for the May 
number of Aunt Judy's Magazine on the subject 
of “ Queen Mary’s Captivity,” abstracted from the 
late Joseph Hunter’s History of Hallamshire, 
which I have recently enlarged and edited, I have 
thought the foregoing dates and names of places 
might interest some readers of “N. & Q.” How 
many railway travellers who pass by smoky Shef- 
field have the least idea that Queen Mary was 
imprisoned there for more than twelve years? 
Not one passenger in a month, I suspect. 

Atrrepd Garry, D.D. 





HEREDITARY GENIUS. 


George Villiers, the first Duke of Buckingham 
John Churchill, the great Duke of Marlborough 
and William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, three men of 
pre-eminent distinction in English history, have 
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one striking point of resemblance. Their talents | borough and Pitt were lineally descended from 


were grea: but their brilliant success in life was | 
mainly owing to the advantages of a fine person, 


a noble presence, and a manner which alternatel 
fascinated and awed all who came in contact wit 


them. It has not been hitherto remarked by the | 


advocates of “ hereditary genius,” that thes . three 
great men were all of the same blood ; for Marl- 


the house of Villiers, as will be seen in the pedi- 

gree below. In further illustration of the ms 

ditary charms of this family, the pedigree has 

been extended to three famous ladies of the same 

race, who by their beauty and wit enslaved re- 

mama | the inconstant Charles II., the religious 
ames II., and the saturnine William III. 








| 
George Villiers, Duke of Bucks, 


oP : i 
Wm. Villiers, Lord Sir Edw. Villiers, 
Grandison. = 
' 





| | 
Eliz. Villiers, 
Countess of 
Orkney, mistress 
of William III. 


Barbara Villiers, 

Duchess of Cleve- 

land, mistress of 
Charles Ii. 


Lord Grandison. 





Edw. Villiers, Brigr.-General. 


| 
Robt. Pitt, Esq., M.P. = Harriet Villiers. 
| 





| 
Sir Edw. Villiers, President of Munster. 


Audrey Boteler, 
mar. Francis Leigh, Earl 


George Villiers = Mary Leigh. 


| 
Eliz. Villiers = John Lord Boteler, 


‘Zz ce. : 
Helen Boteler = Sir John Drake, Kt. 


of Chichester. 


| | 
Eliz. Drake = Sir Winston 
| Churchill, Kt. 
| 


| 
Arabella Churchill, 
mistress of James II. 





| 
John Churchill, K.G., 
Duke of Marlborough. 


James Fitz-James, Duke of Berwick, K.G. 


ees 
William itt, Earl of Chatham, 


TEWARS, 





“Tae Gates AsaR.”—A practice has lately 
come into vogue of naming novels by some quaint 
tical phrase; such, for instance, as Not Wisely, 
bu too Weill, which line is to be found in Othello. 
Or, again, Red as a Rose is She, which is obvi- 
ously taken from the well-known verse in the 
Ancient Mariner. The singular title of the re- 
markable little volume The Gates Ajar, by Miss 
E. 8. Phelps of Andover, U. S., may probably 
have been suggested by the thought of another 
American writer—namely, Longfellow; for in his 
Golden Legend, part 11., one of the characters 
(Elsie) says :— 
“ When Christ ascended 
Triumphantly from star to star, 
He left the gates of heaven ajar.” 
Err. 


A Trpocrapnicat Oppiry.—In a poem on 
“The Milton Gallery” by Amos Cottle (1802), | 
the brother of the Bristol publisher, the friend of 
Coleridge and Southey, the poet. describing the 
pictures of Fuseli says — 

“ The lubber fiend outstretch’d the chimney near, 

Or sad Ulysses on the larboard Steer.” 

Ulysses steered to the larboard to shun Charyb- | 


dis, but the compositor makes him get upon the | 





back of a young bullock, the left one in the drove! 
After all, however, he only interprets the text 
literally. “ Steer,” as a substantive, has no other 
meaning than bullock. The substantive of the 
verb “ to stetr” is steerage. ‘“‘ He that hath the 


| steerage of my course” (Shakespeare.) Thecom- 


positor evidently understood that Ulysses rode an 
ox; he would hardly else have spelt Steer with 
@ capital S. G. J. De Wipe. 


Saeear.—The potter’s art is probably one of 
the oldest in the world, and it would be no great 
wonder to find an old world name connected with 
it. Many of the readers of ““N. & Q.” are no 
doubt aware that the coarse earthenware vessel 
in which the pottery is carefully “placed ” before 


| it is baked in the oven is called a saggar. I have 


always considered this word as an abbreviation of 
safeguard. But I have lately changed my mind, and 
incline to the opinion that it may be derived from 
the Hebrew sagar, to shut up; for the ovenman, 
in setting one saggar on top of another, is most 
careful to lute the two together so that the sag- 
gars may be perfectly airtight. A word in much 
common use, sack for grain, is pure Hebrew. 


Burslem, Staffordshire. 
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A Guost Story.—The following is an extract 
from a private letter written by a lady of rank, 
January 10, 1827 :— 

“Fave you heard a ghost story about Lord Hastings ? 
Some years ago Lady William Russell, in a merry mood, 
made an agreement with her uncle, that which of them 
died first should call on the survivor to give tidings of 
what had passed. Three nights before she heard of Lord 
Hastings’ death, she was visited by his apparition and 
informed that he had shaken off his mortal coil more 
easily than he could have expected. For such intelligence 


it was scarcely worth while to return!” 
C. 
Junius. — There is a letter in the Middle Hill 
library which is said to be by Junius, which once 
belonged to Sir George Jackson of the Admiralty. 
It is a violent tirade against an admiral or general 
during the American War of Independence, and 
has never been printed. ?. 


Queries. 
FRANCIS AND JUNIUS. 

As the interest taken in this long vexed ques- 
tion has now revived by the publication of profes- 
sional evidence derived from handwriting, perhaps 
the following suggestion may be acceptable in 
reference to the official seal used by Sir Philip 
Francis. In the Life of Francis by the late Joseph 
Parkes, continued by H. Merivale, 8vo, 1867, 
vol. i. p. 168, we are told :— 

“At this time (1767) the official seals were the arms 
of the individual heads of the ‘offices, and each chief, on 
his first taking office, had the privilege of a gratuitous 
supply to him of duplicate engraved seals, for the separate 
use of the principal clerks. Thus D’Oyly [ Deputy 
Secretary of War] and Francis [Chief Clerk] each had 
a seal of Lord Barrington’s [Secretary at War] coat of 
arms.” 

If true, this fact is very important in reference 
to letters written and sealed by Francis. 

At p. 266 we find that two private letters to 
his wife, written from Manchester and Oxford in 
August 1771, were sealed with a large War Office 
seal, This seal unfortunately is not described by 





Mr. Merivale, whether it bore Lord Barrington’s | 
arms or not; but it is hence evident that Francis | 


was in the habit of carrying an official seal about 
with him, and did not scruple to use it on his pri- 
vate letters. Now in the list of letters addresse: 
by Junius to Woodfall (Appendix, No. 1), we 
find :— 

“No. 7. Written on War Office paper. Obliterated 
— wax seal (Barrington’s) stamped over with a watch 
ey. 
“No. 15. Written on War Office gilt-edged paper. 
Large and double impressed disguised impression seal 
(probably remains of Lord Barrington's arms), coronet 
smudged.” 

It would be very desirable to know more about 
these seals, and to have them compared with other 
perfect impressions of Lord Barrington’s office 


seal. Many letters must exist signed by Lord 
Barrington, to which the official seal was af- 
fixed, and it might thus be proved whether a 
duplicate of this seal was used by the writer of 
the letters to Woodfall. If this should prove to 
be the case, it would add one link more to, the 
strong chain of evidence which points out Sir 
Philip Francis as the writer of the Junius letters. 
It certainly seems strange that Francis should 
have risked discovery by using such a seal when 
writing as Junius, but he probably thought that 


| by partly defacing the impression he had ren- 


Is it so ? 


F. M. 


dered such discovery impossible. 


CHILD BORN ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF ITS 
PARENTS’ WeppiIne-DayY. — Do any of your cor- 
respondents who wrote about the seventh son of 
a seventh son know of some old saying or legend 
about a son born at the very hour and day on the 
anniversary of his parents’ wedding-day ? Z. 

Lucknow. 

Dore.—King Edward IV. is said to have con- 
ferred the above name upon the Worcestershire 
family of Mabbe as a “ mark of respect ” for their 
sufferings in his cause, and on account of their 
relationship to the Mortimers, through whom he 
derived his claim to the crown. Whence the 
name of Dore? H. 8S. G. 

Drum: AN Eventne Party.—What is the de- 
rivation of the word drum, meaning an evening 
party ? Henry F. Ponsonsy. 

‘‘ Everyrnopy’s Bustness.”—The origin or first 
use of common proverbs is rather a curious sub- 


ject. 


In the opening of No. 18 of The Tatler occurs 
(almost in these words) the familiar saying— 
“What is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
Query if this is the first time this wa 

LYTTELTON. 


ness,” 
said ? 

“TRE FRETFUL Porcupine.” —I dare say hun- 
dreds of readers of Shakspere, when they have 
met with the passage in Hamlet, “ Like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine,” have imagined that 
the “immortal William ” intended to convey the 
impression that the porcupine was by nature of a 
peevish or fretful disposition, but I have some 


| doubts whether the word “ fretful” was used by 


him in such a sense. I find in an old dictionary 
(published in 1696) the following :—‘Fret, f., a 
round verril or ferril.’”” Was not the word “ fret- 
ful” intended to describe the round quills on the 
back of the animal—“ the fret-full porcupine ” ? 
xy * 


[Steevens shows this by quoting from Skilatheia, a 
collection of epigrams, &c., 1598 : — 
“ Porpentine-backed, for he lies on thornes.” 
In the fourth folio, it will be remembered, the words. are 


| * fretful porpentine.”’ } 
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Unpe perivatur “ Grapa” ?—The Celtic word 
gladh is said to bear the meaning of sword as 
well as river, meanings at first sight very opposite, 
but which I think may be brought into harmoni- 
eus relation. The radical idea seems to be the 
reflexion of light = to glitter, to glisten, &c. Thus 
we often hear of glittering blades as well as shin- 
ing rivers: gladius, glaive,a connate word; glade, 
a clear space where the sunbeams play; glad 
(Sax. glad) ; gladness =the light of the soul re- 
ected in the countenance: all these words seem 
to spring from a common radicle, the primary idea 
being, as I have said, the reflexion of light. 
I noticed, in a recent communication in these 
s (p. 265) of the word glatten, that glatt 
¢Swed.), glat (Dan.), glatt (Ger.) means smooth, 
&c., and is applied to ice. Here seems to be the 
same idea. E bee leave to ask some one better 
versed in philology than myself, whether Sanscrit 
affords any root that bears out this conjectural 
etymology ? W.S. 


Horan Arms.—The arms, “Gules a chief bendy 
ef eight az. and ar.,” are ascribed to Horan (Ire- 
land). Information as to who they were granted 
to, and when, would oblige S. B. F. 


Sm Witrim Jones’s Atcaic Opz. — Every 
schoolboy knows this patriotic poem. In one line 
of it the author denounces “the fiend Discre- 
tion,” by which phrase he obviously means arbi- 
trary rule, or what in these days is called personal 
government. I notice that in recent manuals of 
elocution the word “ discretion” is being dropped 
eut, and another of the same length substituted 
for it—e. g. “dissension.” My question is, whe- 


ther the old reading be not the correct one? and | 


whether the new emendators are not taking too 
great a liberty with a standard English classic 
poem, besides exhibiting a trifle of real ignorance? 
D. Brarr. 
Melbourne. 
Sm Ros. Kititiegrew: Buriamacut.—Prof: 
Jorissen of Amsterdam, who is engaged on the 
Life of Holland’s poet, Constantin Huygens, asks 


to the queen; June 11, 1632, as captain of the 
fort of Pendennis; and Nov. 26, 1633, as de- 
ceased. Chalmers’ Biog. Dict. mentions three of 
his sons— William (afterwards Sir William Killi- 
grew), Thomas, and Henry; and I find one of his 
daughters, Elizabeth, married Viscount Shannon.* 

As to the father of Sir Rob. Killigrew, I fing 
in the Archeologia, xviii. 99, a pedigree of the 
Killigrews, in which a Robertus appears as “ fi], 
& haer. superstes 1620 of Will. hilligrew, who 
obiit Nov. 23, 1622,” and whose wife had been 
“ Marg. fil. Tho. Saunders.” 

Prof. Jorissen would also like to know who 
the Burlamachis were. The Calendar of State 

‘apers of James I. and Charles LI. (1619-1638) 
frequently mention a Philip Burlamachi, who 
seems to have been a distinguished merchant at 
that time A document of June 12, 1619, con- 
tains details of the proceedings in the Star Cham- 
ber against 160 strangers accused of transporting 
seven millions of money, among them Burla- 
machi :— 

“20 Jan. 1620. The merchant-strangers are still in the 
Fleet. .... Burlamachi has made his peace for 10,000. 
ready money.—1635. Certificate for Mr. Phil. B., mer- 
chant, naturalized. He was born in Sedan in France, 
and has been in England this thirty years and more, He 
has certain rooms at Mr. Gould’s house in Fenchurch 
Street for his necessary occasions of writing there some 
two or three days in the week, but his dwelling-house, 
with his wife and children and family, is at Putney.” 

I have found also a Lawrence Burlamachi, 
April 20, 1603, and a Jas. Burlamachi, Aug. 6, 








me information about a Robert Killigrew, Knight, 
whom Huygens often visited in London in 1623. 
fle says he knows that he had twelve children, 
and that the mother was drowned in 1641 or 
1642 under a bridge. He guesses that this Rob. 
Killigrew is a son of Burleigh’s brother-in-law. 

Sir Rob. Killigrew appears in the Calendar of 
Rate Papers for the first time, May 13, 1613; he 
is then released from the Fleet. May 19 of the 
same year he is committed for holding intercourse 
with Overbury in prison ; Sept. 8, 1625, he is to 
succeed Sir Dudley (as ambassador to the United 
Provinces); and Jan. 31 and Feb. 7, 1626, he 
2 as appointed ambassador to the States. 

e find him further in 1628-29, but no longer 
ae ambassador: Jan. 2, 1630, as vice-chamberlain 








1623. But I can find no traces of them else- 
where. 

Can any of your readers oblige me by some 
more definite information as to Sir Rob. Killi- 
grew and his parentage, and the Burlamachis ? 

J. H. Hessets. 

LINcoLNsHIRE: Drinxine Sone.—About the 
beginning of this century a drinking song was 
popular in Lincolnshire, of which I can only re- 
cover what follows— 

“ Bring us good ale in store, 
And when that’s done send us more, 
And the key of the cellar door.” 

I shall be much obliged if any one can refer me 

to a perfect copy. K. P. D. E. 


Rey. C. R. Maturrmy.— The Atheneum, in 
enumerating a list of William Bewick's portraits, 
adds to the name of this gentleman —author of 
Bertram, a once popular tragedy, and some strik- 
ing romances—the words “ of barrel-organ fame. 
What does this mean ? D. Brarr. 

Melbourne. 


MrxtaTuRE ParnTeR, temp. CHarces 1—Can 
any one suggest the name of a miniature painter, 
temp. Charles L., with the initials D. D. G.? The 





[* See “N. & Q.” 4# S. vii. 258.] 
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miniature represents a man in a black dress with 
a large white falling collar, and with long hair 
falling over the shoulders, It is painted on card- 
board. 0. C. 

Tue First Boox or Narotzon.—Who is the 
author of— 

“The first book of Napoleon, the tyrant of the earth ; 
written in the 5813th vear of the world, and 1809th'year 
of the Christian era, by Eliakim the Scribe, a descendant 
of the modern branch of the tribe of Levi, &c. Longman, 
Hurst, & Co, in 1809.” 

Is this a rare work, and was it ever suppressed ? 

H. H. R. 

Ovin, “Metam.” x1r. 254: “ Benrenror.”— 
Perhaps it is somewhat late, when one has written 
and published a translation of a book, to set about 
finding out the real meaning of certain of its 
passages. But having thus more or less dis- 
counted that objection, I proceed, if the columns 
of “N. & Q.” will afford me the space, to make 
the inquiry :— 

“ Cujus equos pretium pro nocte poposcerat hostis, 

Arma negate mihi, fueritque benignior Ajax.” 
Metam, xiii, 254. 

What is the proper meaning of the last three 
words ? The Delphin Jnterpretatio gives it thus— 
“sitque melius de vobis meritus Ajax quam ego.” 
Dryden’s rendering of the lines is— 

“ Refuse me now his arms, whose fiery steeds 

Were promised to the spy for his nocturnal deeds ; 

And let dull Ajax bear away my right, 

When all his days outbalance this one night "— 
a version which in no way helps to answer my 
question. 
that Heinsius says :— 

“Sed nil fortasse mutandum, ut benignior passive 
sumatur, pro eo qui benigne habetur. Cujus tamen 
significationis aliud ex@mplum quero. Ita sit benignior 
gratiosior.” 

And Burmann closes his note with his own view— 

“Immo benignior est magis popularis, blandus, ut ideo 
obtineat que velit.” 

I had not seen Burmann’s note when I ventured 
to translate— 

“Let Ajax have them! Ye may make at least 
His temper something sweeter with the gift”! 
And I founded my interpretation on Horace’s use 
of the word bentgnus in the second satire of the 
first book— 

“Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopole, 

Mendici, mime, balatrones, hoc genus omne 
Mestum ac sollicitum est cantoris morte Tigelli; 
Quippe benignus erat.” 


I agree with Heinsius in doubting the passive | 


use of benignior, and seem to differ from Burmann 
only in this—that he says Ajax will be “ benig- 
nior ” to get (ut obtineat) the arms; J, that Ajax 
may become so if he gets them. The Delphin Jn- 
terpretatio appears to me of the tamest. There is, 


to my mind, a manifest sneer in the words. I 





On consulting Burmann’s edition, I find | 


l 
; Should be glad to hear the opinions on this ques- 
tion of some of the scholars who contribute to 
your pages. None of my critics have, so far as I 
| know, noticed the passage. 

If this query should succeed in attracting atten- 
tion, I shall have two or three similar problems 
to propose. lenny Kine. 

5, Paper Buildings, Temple. 


Sir StePHen PrRocror.— Wanted some account 
of the above-named Sir Stephen, who built Foun- 
tains Hall—of where he was born, and where he 
died; also, information respecting his parentage, 
marriage, Xc. Epwarp Morton. 

(Mr. Walbran, in his Memorials of the Abbey of St 
Mary of Fountains (1863, p. 368), has the following note: 
“According to a genealogy, illustrated by armorial im- 
palements, which was placed in the windows of Foun- 
tains Hall, by Sir Stephen Proctor, in the time of King 
James I., this family derived its descent from ‘Sir Oliver 
Mirewraye of Tymbridge, in the countie of Kent’; the 
reason of a change of surname being perhaps suggested 
by the further statement that ‘Thomas Mirewray, als. 
Proctor of Firehed, married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Proctor of Winterborn.’ Both these places are in the 
parish of Gargrave, adjacent to that of Kirkhy-Maltham 
dale, and were formerly among the possessions of the 
abbey of Furness, in Lancashire.—Val. Eccl. vol. v. 
p. 270.” For Sir Stephen Proctor’s services, petitiens, 
revenue projects, &c., consult Lansdowne MSS., Nos. 153, 
167.] 

QUOTATION WANTED.—A MS. copy of verses hae 
been put into my hands, beginning : — 

“ Winter's cold blasts have gone ; now spring appears 

To cheer the saddest heart, to dry our tears: 

It seems to carry on its silent breath, 

The music of our lives, no sound of death ; 

But still I heard a drooping flower say, 

* Thy time’s not yet, watch, and abide thy day.” 

Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” give me 
information whether, and if so, where these lines 
have appeared in print ? T. W. Wess. 


Scorrisn Gvuarp or France.—In 3" S. iv. 8, ] 
find a note which seems to imply that the Scot- 
tish Guard of the French kings existed in the 
time of Charles VII., but was disbanded in 1 430. 
The Baron de Besenval speaks of it in his Me- 
motres (ii. 84), in connection with a curious privi- 
lege which is worthy of a note. He is describing 
the miserable death-bed of Louis XV. in 1774, 
| when all but four of the crowd of assembled cour- 
| tiers fled from the palace the mement that the 
| king expired, and says: — 

“Tl n'y resta que le duc d’Ayen, survivancier de sor 
pere, capitaine des Ecossais, dont le droit est de garder le 
roi mort.” 

Gorr. 


PassaGes In SHELLEY.—In Rossetti’s Shelley, 
| “unannotated edition, Moxon,” the second verse 
in the “ Question ” reads thus :-— 
“.... and that tall flower that wets— 
Like a child half in tenderness and mirth, 
When the low wind its playmate’s voice it hears. 
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The line— 


“ Its mother’s face with heaven-collected tears ”— 


is omitted, but it seems required as well for the 
sense as the measure. Is the omission intentional, 
or is it merely a slip of the printer's ? 

In three former editions of Shelley's Poetical 
Works—that of 1847 (Moxon) by Mrs. Shelley, 
that published by “C. Daly, Red Lion Square, 
1839,” and that by “ Milner and Sowerby, 1867,” 
the line— 

“ Like a child half in tenderness and mirth "— 
is wanting. Does it appear in Rossetti’s edition 
for the first time, and what is the authority for 
its insertion ? J. A. K. 
Whiteabbey, Belfast. 


Sonyet Querres.—1. Where dpes Walter 
Savage Landor say that Milton “snatched the 
sonnet from the hand of Love, who cried to lose 
it, and gave the notes to Glory,” or words to that 
effect ? 

2. Did Wordsworth write his sonnets on “ Na- 
tional Liberty and Independence ” (amongst the 
noblest in the language) before or after his con- 
version to Toryism ? 

3. Whom does Archbishop Trench allude to in 
the last two lines of his sonnet commencing “A 
counsellor well’ fitted to advise,” &c.? I presume 
Wordsworth. 

4. Mr. Rossetti says, in a note to Shelley’s Ozy- 
mandias, that this fine sonnet was written in 
friendly emulation with Keats and Leigh Hunt, 
both of whom also wrote sonnets on Egyptian 
subjects. , 
Thought on the Nile, but I cannot find one by 
Keats. 
can I meet with it ? 

May I venture to suggest to Mr. Rossetti that 
he has (to my ear at least) ruined one of the 
most musical lines Shelley ever wrote, by the 
omission of a single letter? I allude to the line 
in Adonais— 


may. 

Mr. Rossetti’s edition has it— 

“And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their dis- 
may.” 

The substitution of round for around quite alters 
the rhythm, and causes the line to halt lament- 
ably. One can only read it by emphasising “ And,” 
which Shelley could hardly have intended. I 
should be glad to hear the opinions of others on 
this point. JONATHAN Bovcurer. 

2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath, S.E. 


“Toe THUNDERER.”— When was this sobriquet 
given to the London Zimes ? I have in my posses- 
sion some numbers of a schoolboys’ newspaper 


called “The Thunderer, written in 1822.” The 


I see one by Leigh Hunt, entitled 4 | 


Did the latter ever write one, and where 








heading and motto were printed, the rest wag 
manuscript, the copy serving for the whole school. 
Unepa. 


Philadelphia. 

{When Thomas Barnes succeeded Dr. Stoddart as 
editor of The Times, one of his most able coadjutors was 
Capt. Edward Sterling, whose connection with the paper 
commenced in 1812, in a series of letters under the sig- 
nature Vetus, afterwards published as a separate work in 
three parts. Capt. Sterling in the latter part of his life 
became well known in London political society, and to 
him it is said the name of “ the Thunderer of The Times” 
was originally applied. His salary, it is stated, was two 
thousand a year and a share of the paper. He died at 
South Place, Knightsbridge, on Sept.3, 1847, aged seventy- 
four. His accomplished son John was an eminent critic 
and essayist, the friend of Wordsworth, Coleridge, De 
Quincey, and other distinguished men. ] 


ToroeRaPHy.— Wanted the names of two or 
three of the latest works which for matter and 
arrangement may be considered amongst the best 
examples of local, especially parochial, history. 
I have not yet seen Major Fishwick’s History of 
the Parochial Chapelry of Goosnargh, mentioned 
with approbation in “N, & Q.” for Feb. 18, 1871. 

Lamppa. 

“Tue Wortp’s JupeMENtT.” — A late number 
of the Quarterly Review begins with the state- 
ment that “a great poet has said that the history 
of the world is the judgment of the world.” 
What great poet ? D. Brarr. 

Melbourne. 


Replies. 
GERMAN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARIES. 
(4% S. vii. 303, 380.) 

It is really very difficult to give a plain answer 
to this “foreigner in distress,* because all depends 
upon the exact meaning of a “good” German 
etymological dictionary, and of “small compass.” 
Chambers’s dictionary, mentioned by your cor- 
respondent, is certainly cleverly done. It is made 


vier be .,, | up from the latest etymological information, and 
“ And the wild winds flew around, sobbing in their dis- | I s a 4 


although I discover in it sometimes queer and 


| foolish Dutch and German words, which make me 





laugh, I must confess that I should be glad if 
Holland possessed so (generally) correct a vocabu- 
lary on such a scale. 

Something like Chambers’s dictionary was is- 
sued in Germany in 1834, entitled “ Schmitthen- 
ner (Friedr.), Kurzes deutsches Worterbuch fir 
Etymologie, Synonymik und Orthographie. Darm- 
stadt, Metz.” 

This, I think, would do for the ForEreneR, 
especially as the original price of this book was 
but 1g thaler, or 5s. The second edition, = 
lished in 1837, cost 2 thalers, or 6s. In 18 





* Could he not address himself to the Society for 
“ Foreigners in Distress ” ? 
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Prof. Weigand commenced a third “ véllig um- 
gearbeitete Auflage ” of this dictionary, and it was 
completed last year. It is much improved, and 
may be said to be a la hauteur of its time. The 
well-known bibliographical review, Literarisches 
Centralblatt fiir Deutschland (1871, No. 12), says 
that it “ cannot be compared ”’, with any other Ger- 
man dictionary of late. It costs 8 thalers, or 1/. 4s, 

I do not mention Adelung’s works, which were 
marvels for their time, but have lost much of 
their value since the science of languages has 
made such tremendous progress* ; but Schwenck’s 
dictionary well deserves a moment’s attention. 

The Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache in Be- 
siehung auf Abstammung und Begriffsbildung, by 
Konr. Schwenck, first made its appearance in 1834 
(Frankfort-on-Main, Sauerlinder), followed in 
1836 by a second, and in 1838 by a third edition. 
The cost of each issue was 2% thalers, or 8s. In 
1855 there was published a fourth edition (price 
7s.), which, if P mistake not, is the last of this 
work. 

Then there is Heyse’s excellent, but rather 
antiquated Handworterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 
mit Hinsicht auf Rechtschreibung, Abstammung 
und Bildung, Biegung und Fiigung der Warter, so 
wie auf deren Sinnverwandschaft (Magdeburg, 
Heinrichshofen), published in parts, the first of 
which appeared in 1841, and the lastin 1849. The 
whole cost 6 thalers or 18s. 

I do not know whether Dr. Sanders’ large Wor- 
terbuch der deutschen Sprache, mit Belegen von 
Luther bis auf die Gegenwart (Leipzig, Wigand, 
1859-1865, 24 thalers =3/. 12s.), of which there 
appeared an abridged edition in 1869 (Leipzig, 
Wigand, 24 thalers = 7s. 6d.), contains any ety- 
mological explanations, but I should think it does, 
for Griisse prefers it to Grimm’s dictionary, the 
principal ingredient of which is etymology. 

I must wind up this dry but necessary enume- 
ration by mentioning also W. Hoffmann’s big 
vocabulary, entitled Vollstdndiges Worterbuch der 
deutschen Sprache, wie sie in der allgem. Literatur, 
der Poesie, den Wissenschaften, Kiinsten, u.s.w. 
gebriiuchlich ist, mit Angabe der Abstammung, der 
Rechtschreibung, der Wortformen, u.s.w. (Jiiterbog, 
Colditz, 1851 and following years.) This dic- 
tionary was published in about sixty parts at 9d. 
each, H, TrepEMAN. 
Amsterdam. 





_* Perhaps the ForetGNer may find a cheap copy of 
his great dictionary (several editions), or of his smaller 
dictionary fiir die Aussprache, Orthographie, Biegung und | 
Ableitung (several editions in 1820, 1835, 1846, &c.), which | 
cost originally 3s, and less. 








EXTRAORDINARY LEGEND FROM GAINS- 
BURGH. 
(4* 8, vii. 251.) 


I send some further correspondence concerning 
the angel who is said to have appeared at Gains- 
burgh, cut from the Gainsburgh News of March 25 
and April 1. EpWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“THE LEGEND OF GAINSBURGH. 

“Sir,—I have not succeeded in tracing ‘the legend of 
Gainsburgh,’ which has been so largely believed in Jersey, 
to any sure foundation. Mr. Sandford’s letter (enclo- 
sure 1) may possibly explain its origin, although the 
later facts of that letter are incorrect, since the story was 
current in Mr. Fothergill’s time, who preceded Mr. Beckett 
as vicar here, Of its currency in 1819 I have sufficient 
evidence in the testimony of a trustworthy living witness, 
Captain Ward, of Cross Street, in this town, who saw 
the account fastened to the door of a church, just under 
Portsdown Hill, a few miles from Portsmouth, twice 
during the summer of 1819, and who with his shipmates 
took many copies of the paper. Captain Ward assures 
me that there was no foundation for the legend known 
at Gainsburgh at that time, and he believes it to be a 
pure invention from beginning to end. I have also had 
a curious letter (enclosure 2) put intomy hands addressed 
to the churchwardens of Gainsburgh, by the church- 
wardens of Camborne, in Cornwall, enclosing an Eng- 
lish copy of the legend, and inquiring as to its truth. 
This letter was found amongst the late Miss Bellamy’s 
papers, and its postage in those days appears to have cost 
the churchwardens of Gainsburgh two shillings and 
threepence. The printer's name attached to the Enghish 
account is Byers, 109, Fore Street, Dock, and the account 
tallies with the French account now circulating, of which 
I sent you a translation, except in stating that the ap- 
parition was seen on January 10, instead of April 4, in 
the year 1819. On the whole, then, I cannot help thinking 
that the story originated in the south-west of England, 
where it has always had its home, and that it had no 
foundation whatever in any event that happened here. 
If the drunken freak spoken of by Mr. Chapman had 
been improved by some fertile brain into an angel visi- 
tation, and a warning to repentance, the names of the 
witnesses would surely have been recognisable as in- 
habitants or church officials, which is not the case now. 
I enclose copies of the two letters I have mentioned. The 
churchwardens’ letter has every appearance of being fifty 
years old, but is undated, and the postmark upon it cannot 
be deciphered with certainty.—I am, dear sir, yours very 
truly, J. CLEMENTs. 

“ The Vicarage, Gainsburgh, March 18, 1871.” 

[Enclosure 1.] 
“Eldon Vicarage, Sheffield, March 15th, 1871. 

“Rev. Mr. Clements.—Rev. Sir,—I write to you by the 
desire of Mr. William Chapman, 55, Oxford Road, Shef- 
field, and formerly a member of the choir at Gainsburgh. 
He wishes me to inform you that the ‘ Angel story’ was 
all a hoax, caused by a drunken man, who had thrown a 
rope over the church bell and pulled it by night. He 
adds that the Rev. George Beckett was vicar at that time, 
Cain Barnes the clerk, and Thomas Farr, or his son-in- 
law, George Bown sexton, and Mr. King the Baptist 
minister, and the mystery was fully explained at the time. 
I am, your faithful servant, 
“ Gro. Sanprorp, Vicar of Eldon.” 
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{ Enclosure 2. } 

“To the Churchwardens of Gainsburgh.—Gentlemen,— 
If the enclosed account be a fabrication, designed to im- 
pose on the public, doubless the printer ought to be pro- 
secuted. If correct, we shall be glad to see it confirmed 


| 
| sor to his title. 


limited to the period of little more than six years 
between 1640 and 1646. The next question is, 


by a letter to the churchwardens of Camborne, Cornwall. | 


Gentlemen, your obedient servants, the CHURCHWAKDENS 
of CAMBORNE.” 

“We may mention that the file of the Stamford Mer- 
eury for 1819 has been referred to, and that no allusion 
to the legend can be found. A gentleman well able to 
form an opinion on the matter writes: ‘I think it is very 
probable the sheet alleged to have been printed at Lin- 
coln may have been printed many miles away. In those 
days “ patterers”’ used to wander from town to town 
selling calendars of prisoners, and when the calendars 
became stale they got country printers to print wonderful 
stories, to which they contrived to give sometimes a local 
and sometimes a distant habitation. I remember a won- 
derful story of the kind being printed in Berkshire, and 
the dates and places were altered, and imprints invented. 
It would be easy to substitute Gainsburgh for any other 
place, giving either fictitious names, or using names that 
may have been known to the printer. I have no doubt 
the French broadsheet is the translation of an English 
* patterer’s ” dodge to get a living.’” 

* Dear Sir,—I send you a last communication on this 
subject. It is plain enough now that Gainsburgh folks 
never invented and never believed in the marvellous fable 
which has had such a long life in the West Country. 

“TI am, yours faithfully, 
« J. CLEMENTS. 

“The Vicarage, March 27th, 1871.” 

“ Beckingham, March 25th, 1871.—Sir,—I felt no little 
surprise to see in the Gainsburgh paper the story of the 
angel in the belfry of Gainsburgh church. It brought 
vividly to my memory the same story, of which | saw 
an account in 1819, when my husband and Mr. Forrest 
were churchwardens. Mr. Furley received the printed 
paper, and a letter from a gentleman asking if it was 
true. We both read it, and well knowing it was ‘an 
entire falsehood,’ no notice was taken of it. Mr. Fother- 
gill, I think, was Vicar of Gainsburgh, not Mr. King ; 
and Cain Barnes was the clerk. I have wished not to 
notice the story again, but seeing it interests many, and 
feeling sorry for any one to believe in what is really false, 
I have been induced to trouble you.—I am, sir, yours, 
&c., M. A. Furtey.—Rev. J. Clements.” 


THE LETTER OF “SX” EXPLAINED. 
(4 8, vii. 406.) 

The letter communicated by T. P. F. from the 
papers of the Duke of Manchester will appear very 
enigmatical to most readers; but I think, in con- 
sequence of some inquiries which I made three or 
four years ago, I can go a good way towards its 
elucidation. It is written by a person who signs 
SX, to another who is addressed as “ Deare Essex,” 
and in the sixth line “ my lord of Sx” is named. 
In the eighth line mention is made of “ my lord 
marquis Hertford,” which places its date after 
June 3, 1640, when that title was first conferred 
on the loyal Earl of Hertford, who in 1660 be- 
came Duke of Somerset. His contemporary as 
Earl of Essex was the Parliamentarian general, 








who died on Sept. 14, 1646, leaving no succes- 
Thus the date of the letter is 


Who was the writer? Not, as might be sup- 
posed, a Countess of Essex; but (as I take it) a 
lady who bore Essex as her baptismal name, and 
who also gave the same name to her daughter, 
The letter was written (as I believe) by Lady 
Essex Cheke, the widow of Sir Thomas Cheke 
and it ‘was addressed to her daughter Essex, 
Countess of Manchester. Herson who had fought 
the duel must have been Robert Cheke, Esq., 
her eldest son, who in the year 1660 preferred his 
claim to the barony of Fitz-Walter (against 
Henry Mildmay) in right of his grandmother 
Frances Ratcliffe, but afterwards died without 
issue. His antagonist, Sir Edward Baynton, was 
of Bromham in Wiltshire, and died in 1657 at the 
age of sixty-four. His wound, therefore, was not 
fatal. 

Her other daughter, from whom Lady Essex 
Cheke was anxious to keep back all tidings of the 
accident, was Anne (Cheke) Lady Rich, wife of 


| Robert Lord Rich, afterwards third Earl of War- 


wick of that family; and “ Lesse” is Leeze in 


| Essex, the seat of the Earl of Warwick. “My 





Lady Carlile,” whom the writer had been enter- 
taining, I believe to have been Margaret (Russell), 
wife of James Hay, Earl of Carlisle; and it is 
remarkable that some years after (the Earl of 
Carlisle dying in 1660), she became the jifth and 
last wife of the Earl of Manchester, Essex Cheke 
having been his third. Essex, Countess of Man- 


| chester, died on Sept. 28, 1658, and was buried in 


Kimbolton church on Oct. 13. Her mother, the 
writer of the letter, had died only one month 
before her, for she was buried in the same church 
on Sept. 1 in the same year. An article in the 
fifth volume of The Herald and Genealogist, 
pp. 444-455, has for its object to disentangle the 
erroneous statements into which several writers 
have fallen in regard to “ The Marriages of Robert 
Rich, second Earl of Warwick, Admiral of the 
Fleet; of Edward Montague, Lord Kimbolton 
and secund Earl of Manchester; and of Robert 
Rich, fifth Earl of Warwick and second Earl of 
Holland.” The first-named had three wives, of 
which ladies the second had two husbands, and the 
third had four. The Earl of Manchester, as I 
have already said, had five wives, and three of 
them were widows. The fourth was already dow- 
ager Countess of Sussex and of Warwick, and 
was the same lady just now mentioned as being 
altogether the wife of four husbands. The Peer- 
ages generally are so deficient in dates as t0 
ladies, that I extended my researches for that 
article in order to show how much there still 
remains to be done to complete our pares 
histories in that respect. The letter printed m 
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«N. & Q.” comes in good sequence to exemplify | beck, sign; vinka, to wink, beckon. Johnson has, 


the value of such compilations, and what assist- 
ance they may give in the identification and illus- 
tration of historical documents. 

Joun Govenu NIcnozrs, 





May not this letter be from Essex (Christian 
name), third wife of the second Earl of Man- 
chester, to her daughter Essex, wife of Lord 
Irwyn? “My sonne Ro.” and “ your brother 


Ro.” might be Robert Montague, the step-son of | 


Essex, Lady Manchester, and consequently half- 
brother of Essex, Lady Irwyn. F. 8. 
Froome Selwood. 





BLINK versus WINK. 
(4* S. vii. 325.) 

A contributor in a late number asserts that to 
wink means ogling, and that to blink at ought to 
be substituted for to wink at. These suggested 
meanings I shall attempt to show the words have 
not, and ought not to have. He proposes to re- 
legate wink to the realms of vulgarity. Now, this 
is surely bold, seeing that we find its use hallowed 
in such passages as the following. Let us trust 
that the new translators are not of such an opinion, 
and that they will let well alone :— 

“And the times of this ignorance God winked at” 
(iwepidav 5 Oeds).—Acts xvii. 30.* 

“You may as well spread out the unsunn’d heaps 

Of miser’s treasure by an outlaw’s den, 

And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 

Danger will wink on Opportunity, 

And let a single helpless maiden pass 

Uninjured in this wild surrounding waste.” 
Milton, Comus. 

Shakspeare also has “ winking-gates,” ¢. ¢. gates 
closed from fear of danger. 

Now, the primary meaning of wink is that of the 
exclusion of light, that of blink the presence of, 
and giving out of, light. Let us look at this in 
the cognate languages :— 


Winx. A.-S., wincan, nivere, nuere, nictare. | 
Germ., Wink, a wink, sign ; winken, to wink, sign. | 


Dutch, wenken, to wink, beckon. 





* The last translators could have written overlooked, 
but this I fancy would have been unidiomatic and stiff. 
Luther has “iibersehen; the Swedish version “ éfver- 
sett” ; the Dutch “overgezien "—all literal equivalents. 
The old version of the pastors of Geneva has “ dis- 
simulé”; the Spanish “ dissimulando,” while Beza is 
somewhat redundant, “temporibus istius ignorantie con- 
nivendo dissimulatis.” Now, “conniveo ” is to wink with 
the eyes ; so “ad minima tonitrua et fulgura connivere” 
(Suetonius). It has also metaphorically the meaning of 
to wink at a matter, take no notice of; so Cicero, “ea 
ipsa concedo, quibusdam in rebus etiam conniveo,” “ Dis- 
simulo” has the selfsame secondary meaning of to take 
nO notice of—e. g. in Plautus, “ Dissimulabo hos quasi 
non videam.” The modern Greek version has tapd- 

$s 





Swed., vink, | 


| 
| 


to shut the eyes, to exclude the light. So we find 
such passages as these :-— 
“ For he that winketh when he should see, 
Al wilfully, God let him never the (thrive).” 
Chaucer. 
“ For ofte, who that hede toke, 
Better is it to wynk than to loke.” 
Gower. 
Thus we say, “I never slept a wink,” ¢. e. never 
closed an eye. And so thus :— 
“Because it was night wee stayed in the sea, where 
wee and our shippes were not a little troubled, so that all 


| that night none of us slept a winke, but watched every 


one.” —Hackluyt, Voyages. 


3xInK. A.S., dlican, corruscare,micare. Danish, 
blik, also blink, a gleam, glance; blinke, to gleam. 
Swed., dlink, twinkling. Flem., blinking, splen- 
dour; blink-worm, glowworm. Dutch, b&k, white 
of the eye, twinkle, glance, look; blikken, to 
glisten; een blink, a clear spot in a cloudy sky— 
e. g. Jsblink, in the polar seas. Now, English 
to blink has in Dutch, as synonymous, gluren 
(Scotch, to glour), to look steadfastly at; also 
oogen, from which is English to ogle, to look 
steadfastly at and with some sort of impudently 
contorted expression of features. (Lat., Limis oculis 
intueri.) Germ., Blick, look, glance, flash (of 
light) ; so in Scotch, blinkit milk, such as has been 
soured by lightning; bdlinken, to glance, shine ; 
die Blicke, the brightest parts of a picture. Who 
does not know the following P— 
“ Du Schwert an meiner Linken, 
Was soll dein heitres Blinken ? 
Schaust mir so freundlich an” ; 
and further on— 
“Mich tragt ein wackrer Reiter, 
Drum blink’ ich auch so heiter, 
Bin freien Mannes Wehr.”—KAérner. 


Jamieson, a beam, ray; to blink, to open the 
eyes, look with a favourable eye, &c. And so I 
close with the following additional illustrations:— 


“Than upon him she kest up both her eyne, 
And with a blink it come in till his thought 
That he sometime her face before had seen.” 
Jomplaint of Creseide, 
“ Baloo, baloo, my wee wee thing, 
O saftly close thy blinking ee.” 
Gall. Cradle Song. 
“ The maid pat on her kirtle broun ; 
She was the brawest in a’ the toun ; 
I wat on him she didna gloom, 
But dlinkit bonnilie.” 
Muirland Willie, 
“ Now simmer blinks on flowery braes, 
And o’er the crystal streamlet plays ; 
Come let us spend the lightsome days 
In the birks of Aberfeldy.” 
Burns. 


Jouxn CRAWFORD. 
263, Argyll Street, Glasgow. 
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The use of wink for blink in an unpleasantly 
suggestive manner is by no means modern. The 
pity is that wink has become so narrowed in our 
modern ears to its vulgar ogling meaning. Here 
are two passages from Shakespeare’s Venus and 
Adonis (1. 90 and 121) :— 

“ But when her lips were ready for his pay, 

He winks, and turns his lips another way.” 
“* Art thou ashamed to kiss ? then wink again, 
And I will wink; so shall the day seem night. 
Adonis, in fact, closes his eyes from the sight of 


” 


her. Joun Appis. | p 


BRITISH SCYTHE-ARMED CHARIOTS. 
(4" 8. i. 414; vii. 95, 240, 332.) 

Mr. JEREMIAH, who maintains in opposition 
to Mr. Trollope that the ancient Britons used 
scythe-armed covini, appears to rely principally 
upon the authority of the work De Situ Britannia, 
attributed to Richard of Cirencester. This being 
the case, it should, I think, be noted that grave 
doubts exist as to the genuineness of that produc- 
tion ; in fact it is now, I believe, very generally 
ranked with the pseudo Ingulf. But suppose it 


| “ Gallica.” 


to be authentic, what weight can an assertion | 


made by a monk in the fourteenth century have 
as against the negative testimony of Cesar and 


ment extracted from the so-called Richard of 
Cirencester by Mr. JEREm1A 8 is itself taken from 
Pomponius Mela’s work, De Situ Orbis (lib. iii. 6), 
which was most probably written about the middle 
or towards the end of the first century. I have 
not this treatise at hand, so I cannot give the 
exact words of the passage therein relating to 
covini, “falcatis axibus,”’ but I believe that the 
parallel passage in the pseudo Richard (lib. i. 
c. iii. § 14) is taken from Mela, almost if not quite 
verbatim: and it is clear that to the testimony of 
Mela we owe the “ stereotyped statement” re- 
specting British scythe-armed chariots. Whether 
or not that statement is correct, I do not pretend 
to know; but it seems reasonable to suppose that 
Cesar would have told us something about the 
covini in question if the Britons of his day had 
used them. He mentions the essede, as everybody 
knows, and the confusion they caused —“ terrore 
equorum et strepitu rotarum ”; but surely, if there 
had been any chariots armed with scythes, he 
would have specified those formidable weapons as 
sources of terror, rather than, or at all events in 
addition to, the horses and the wheels. It does 
seem probable, however, that scythe-armed cha- 
riots were used in Britain subsequently to Cesar’s 
expedition. As I have said, Mela expressly men- 


tions them, and though Tacitus (in Vitd Agric. 
§ 12) does not, yet his notice of British war-cha- 
riots at all is so cursory that no argument against 
the scythe theory can fairly be drawn from it; 





| rather the contrary, in fact, for the chariots men- 


tioned by Tacitus were, at all events, covini. I 
may add (1) that a passage from Strabo (iv. 200) 
is quoted in Camden (Britannia, vol. i. p. x. ed. 
Gough) to the effect that the Britons used cha- 


| riots in war as the Gauls did; and (2) that the 
| scythed covini mentioned by Mela and the pseudo 


to have been armed 
Still the whole question is involved 
in doubt, and I venture to think that a brochure 
—_ ancient British war-chariots by some accom- 
ished archeologist is a literary desideratum. 
W.A.S. 


Richard after ;him are sai 


Newark. 





There is a certain amount of negative evidence 
touching the question mooted in the fact that at 
least three interments involving the presence of 
a buried “ancient British chariot” have been met 
with in Yorkshire. Two of these are noticed in 
Phillips’ Yorkshire, p. 209, with a reference for 
fuller information to the Memoirs of the York 
Meeting of the Arch, Inst. 1846. The third was 
discovered by Mr. Kendall of Pickering, in a 
tumulus near Cawthorn Camps. He described to 
me, when showing me the wheel-tires and other 
parts of the “find” still extant, the whole trans- 


; - | action, from the first meeting with the hole near 
Tacitus? The truth is, however, that the state- | mo 


its extremity to the complete unearthing of the 
whole. But the minute examination of the en- 


| tire interment seemed to have revealed nothing to 








lead to the inference that scythes had existed. 
The horse-trappings found showed that draught 
from the chest, not the shoulder, of the small 
horses employed had been the rule. I should 
think Mr. Kendall would give any information 
asked to any “ anxious inquirer.” 

J. C. ATKINSON. 

Danby in Cleveland. 


THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL'S. 
(4” 8. vi. passim ; vii. 185, 241, 344, 390, 434.) 


I am very glad that the few remarks which I 
made upon this contemplated work has brought 
forward so distinguished an architectural writer 
as Mr. James Ferevsson to explain more fully 
than has been hitherto known to the public the 
proceedings of the committee in reference to this 
great undertaking, and the definite arrangements 
which are to be carried out. 

Mr. Ferevsson disclaims any authority from 
the committee for the explanations which he has 
given, but no doubt he expresses in a great mea- 
sure the opinions of his colleagues, though I 
venture to think there are some of them who 
would not altogether endorse his views. To dis- 
cuss all the points raised by Mr. Ferevsson st 
proper length would take up too much space i 
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your valuable columns, I must therefore confine 
myself to some brief replies. : 

‘In reference to the position of the organ, in the 
teeth of such accumulated authority as the 
“unanimous opinion of twelve of the most emi- 
nent musical men in England,” it seems presump- 
tuous to suggest that any other arrangement could 
have been adopted, seeing that the instrument is 
to be available for the services in the present 
choir as well as for those under the dome; but I 
can hardly think Mr. Ferevsson to be serious 
when he would make us believe that an organ to 
be as powerful as any organ in England, even if 
the two halves project only five feet on either 
side, can be so placed as not to obstruct the view 
“in any appreciable manner from any person stand- 
ing on the floor of the church.” My humble 
opinion is so utterly opposed to Mr. FERGusson’s 
idea about the organs so placed being “ just what 
is wanted to furnish the choir arch,” that I must 
decline to follow him in that argument. It seems 
to me, as it does to many others, that it will 
totally mar the architectural effect of that part of 
the cathedral. 

Mr. Fergusson next mentions the plan pro- 
posed in the Sacristy, which suggests the erection 
of an altar with steps, baldachino, and all proper 
accompaniments under the arch leading to the 


| 
| 


features of our old buildings, these arrangements 
must remain. Mr. Frereusson asks, when one 
part of the Cathedral is to be used and when the 
other ? 

Surely the daily services (when moderate num- 
bers only attend) can take place in the present 
choir as usual, and for Sundays and other special 
services additional to the great Festivals of the 
Church, the aisle, choir, transept, and nave would 
most suitably hold the vast congregations that 
might assemble. 

In calling attention to the plan given in the 
Sacristy, I had no intention of defending all its 
details ; possibly the scheme might be improved. 
The subject is not without its. difficulties; but in 


| spite of Mr. Ferevsson’s strictures, I, in common 


choir, and dismisses it in a summary manner as | 
the production of men who have no idea of scale, | 


and incapable of judging of the effect of their 
scheme if realised. 

I think Mr. Fereusson is in this matter utterly 
mistaken. I have not the pleasure of knowing 
the author of the plan so carefully studied and 
drawn to scale in the Sacristy; but as I know 


something of drawing, and fancy I understand a | 


plan, I have no hesitation in saying that a most 
effective design might be produced upon the lines 
of that plan, and I can scarcely imagine a more 
beautiful position for a well-designed baldachino, 


crowning an altar properly raised, and surrounded | 


by all the necessary arrangements under the chancel 
arch (not under the dome), thus giving dignity 
to the sanctuary, and that prominence which it 
entirely lacks in its present low position in the 
eastern apse. I would not oy so poor a com- 
pliment upon the accomplished professional ad- 
viser to the Dean and Chapter as to suppose that 
he isincapable of forming such an artistic grouping 
of these essential features as would be infinitely 
superior to “furnishing the choir arch ” with any 
amount of organ pipes. 

The great difficulty which seems to present itself 
to Mr. Ferevsson’s mind is, that there will be 
apparently two churches under one roof. I think 
he attaches too much importance to this idea. 
Virtually this is the case in some of our cathedrals 
and abbey churches at present, and unless we are 
disposed to destroy some of the most interesting 








with many others, hesitate in thinking that the 
proposals as set forth by him are the best that can 
be devised. I see no inconsistency in my remarks 
about Westminster Abbey. The plans of St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey are so unlike, that dif- 
ferent treatments in each building are necessary. 
As you will receive other communications upon 
this interesting subject, I will occupy no farther 
space. BENJAMIN FERREY. 


THE BOOKWORM. 
(4% S. vi. 527; vii. 65, 168, 262, 346.) 

In looking over some old gentleman’s diaries in 
my possession I came across the following reply 
to a query on this subject propounded in 1823, 
viz :— 

“ The bookworm is a small white silver-shining insect, 
or moth, much found amongst books and papers, and is 
supposed to be that which eats holes through the leaves 
and covers. Its head is big and blunt, and its body 
tapers from it towards the tail smaller and smaller ; the 
body is divided into fourteen several partitions, having 
the appearance of so many shells, and each of these parts 
is again covered over with a multitude of thin trans- 
parent scales, which, from the multiplicity of their re- 
flecting surfaces, make the whole animal appear of a 
perfect pearl colour, This insect is furnished on either 
side of its head with a cluster of eyes, and each of these 
clusters is beset with a row of small bristles much like 
the lilea or hairs on the eyelids, and perhaps they serve 
for the same purpose. It has ten long horns curiously 
ribbed or knotted, having at each nob small hairs or 
bristles, here and there dispersed among them; besides 
these it has two shorter horns or feelers, which are knotted 
and fringed like the former. It has three tails, in every 
respect resembling the two longer horns on the head. 
The legs of it are sealed and haired just like the other 
parts of its body. The body is beset with small pointed 
bristles like spears. Dr. Hook says this animal probably 
feeds on the paper and leaves of books, and perforates 
small holes in them. To prevent the depredations of 
this little animal, books should be frequently aired, and 
if some strong smelling herbs, such as rue, wormwood, 
&c., russia leather shavings, or a small piece of camphor, 
be put among them, it will tend greatly to preserve 
them.” 


Another correspondent says :— 
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“ The best and only security against bookworms is to 
mix mineral salts [which all insects abhor] in the paste 
used by the binders.” 

CHARLES PETTET. 

Hammersmith. 

Parnell’s poem on the “ Bookworm” was no 
doubt suggested by the lines of Theodore Beza, 


but he has introduced into his paraphrase so many | 


allusions to other matters, that the original is | 


almost entirely lost sight of. 
more indebted to the fertility of his own imagina- 
tion than to Beza. The following is the poem 
referred to :— 
“ Theodori Beza Tinea; 
Ad Musas tinia sacrificium ludicrum. 
“ Si rogat Cereremque Liberumque 
Vitz sollicitus suz colonus; 
Si Mavortis opem petit cruentus 
Miles, sollicitus sux salutis; 
Quidni, Calliope, tibi tuisque 
Jure sacra feram, quibus placere 
Est unum studium mihi, omnibusque 
Qui vatum é numero volunt haberi ? 
Vobis ergo ferenda sacra; Muse ; 
Sed que victima grata? que Camenis 
Dicata hostia? parcite, 6 Cameene ; 
Nova hee victima, sed futura vobis 
Suavis, arbitror, admodumque grata. 
Accede, 6 Tinea, illa qu pusillo 
Ventrem corpore tam geris voracem. 
Tene Pieridum aggredi ministros ? 
Tene arrodere tam sacros labores ? 
Nec factum mihi denega. Ecce furti 
Tui exempla, tux et voracitatis. 
Pene tu mibi passerem Catulli, 
Pene tu mihi Lesbiam abstulisti. 
Nunc certe meus ille Martialis 
Ima ad viscera rosus usque languet, 
Imo et ipse Maro, cui pepercit, 
Justo Cesare sic jubente, flamma, 
Lesus dente tuo, scelesta, languet. 
Quid dicam innumeros bene eruditos, 
Quorum tu monumenta, tu labores 
Isto pessimo ventre devorasti ? 
Prodi, jam tunicam relinque, prodi; 
Vah! ut callida stringit ipsa sese! 
Ut mortem simulat! scelesta prodi, 
Pro tot criminibus datura poenas. 
Age, istum jugulo tuo cruento 
Mucronem excipe, et istum et istum. 
Vide ut palpitat, ut cruore largo 
Aras polluit hee profana sacras. 
At vos, Pierides, boneque Muse, 
Nunc gaudete ; jacet fera interempta, 
Jacet sacrilega illa, que solebat 
Sacros Pieridum vorare servos ; 
Hanc vero tunicam, has dico, Cameene, 
Vobis exuvias, ut hinc tropeum 
Parnasso in medio locetis et sit 
Hac inscriptio ; de fera interemta 
Beza dat spolia hxc opima Musis.” 
R. C. 
Cork. 





The following extract seems to me worthy of a 
place amongst the various notes which the cor- 
respondents of “ N. & Q.” have furnished on this 


Parnell is much | 


interesting topic. I take it from Thomas De Quin- 
cey’s Autobiographic Sketches, chap. vi. :— 

“That library of 120,000 volumes, which George IV. 
presented to the nation, and which has since gone to swell 
the collection at the British Museum, had been formed 
(as I was often assured by persons to whom the whole 
history of the library, and its growth from small rudi- 


| ments, was familiarly known) under the direct personal 


superintendence of George III. It was a favourite and 
pet creation; and his care even extended to the dressing 
of the books in appropriate bindings, and (as one man 
told me) to their health: explaining himself to mean, 
that in any case where a book was worm-eaten, or touched 
however slightly with the worm, the king was anxious 
to prevent the injury from extending, or from infecting 


| others by close neighbourhood ; for it issupposed by many 
| that such injuries spread rapidly in favourable situations.” 





Err, 


Scrrpsits ok Curistmas Preces (4" §. vi. 567; 
vii. 145, 201, 351.) — Seeing that your correspon- 
dent Mr. Saw mentions my father’s name 
(p. 146), Dean and Munday, as publisher of 
scripsits, I thought a few facts from personal me- 
mory and knowledge might interest your readers, 
As a youngster some thirty-five years ago in my 
father’s establishment, the sale of ‘ school pieces,” 
or “ Christmas pieces,” as they were called, and 
not scripsits, was very large; my father published 
some thirty different subjects (a new one every 
year, one of the old ones being let go out of print), 
There were also three other publishers of them. 
The order to print used to average about five 
hundred of each kind, but double of the Life of our 
Saviour. Most of the subjects were those of the 
Old Testament. I only recollect four subjects 
not sacred. Printing at home, we generally com- 
menced the printing in August from the copper- 
plates, as they had to be coloured by hand. They 
sold retail at sixpence each, and we used to sup- 
ply them to the trade at thirty shillings per gross, 
and to schools at three shillings and sixpence per 
dozen, or two dozen for six shillings and sixpence. 
Charity boys were large purchasers of these pieces, 
and at Christmas time used to take them round 
their parish to show, and at the same time solicit 
a trifle. The sale never began before October in 
the country, and December in London; and early 
in January the stock left used to be put by until 
the following season. It is over fifteen years since 
any were printed by my firm, and the last new 
one I find was done in lithography. 

S. A. H. Dean, of Dean and Son, 
successors of Dean and Munday. 


Sypner Gopotrniy (4 S. vii. 364.)—The 
erson of this name for whom W. D. C. inquires 
is probably the son of John Godolphin, Judge of 
the Admiralty, who was nephew of Sir William 
Godolphin, the grandfather of the Lord High 
Treasurer. He was born 1651, and was a colone 
in the army and governor of the island of Scilly. 
He nthe | Susan, daughter of Reese Tannat of 
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Abertannat, Salop, Esq., by whom he had several | é« @wrés, is speaking of the second person in the 
children; and was probably alive in 1704, when | Trinity; whereas the hymn is addressed to the 
an elaborate pedigree of the family was entered in | Trinity in Unity. The author may be supposed 
the Heralds’ College. In this, however, the date | to have had in his mind Gen. i. 16, “ And God 
of birth of the Lord Treasurer is not given, but | made two great lights,” of which He is himself 
his monument states that he was aged sixty- | the light; Psalm cxxxvi. 7, [O give thanks] “ to 
seven at his death on Sept. 15,1712. G.E.A. | Him that made great lights, for his mercy en- 
‘ ; (4 S. vii. 410.) —If M | dureth for ever”; and James i. 17, “ Cometh 

WoRCESTER ARMS { potk’ng -) —4t MR. | down from the Father of lights.” Mr. AINGER 
Grazesroox had paid the visit he promised to a | aptly asks on the same page, 
Worcestershire antiquary he might have obtained "© mln qumemdiohts tenes emendatores ?” 
a clue to some of the names he is hunting for. " E.V 

o P j . . 





“Toe Winn HAs A LAnGvaGE,” Eto. (4 §, vii. 
“Baron” Nicnotson: Jonny Datrympce (4" | 365.)—In the absence of information of a more 
S. vii. 286.)—Amongst the chief contributors to | definite kind, it may interest Mr. GANTILLON to 
The Town, Mr. BaTEs mentions “ the clever, but | know even this little, that the lines appeared in a 
profligate John Dalrymple.” To whom does this | magazine more than forty years ago; and that 
refer? I particularly hope Mr. Bares will reply | the first four, vividly impressed upon my boyish 
to this inquiry. S1 Quis. | mind, and clinging with bur-like tenacity to 
“rart or Heartis|” (4" S. vii. 362.)—I | memory, ran thus: — 
am quite unable to reply to Lorp CHELMSFORD’S _ ~eamaing Pacem? : 
; : * Sores Sometimes ’tis soothing, and sometimes ’tis stern ; 
Inquiry as to what has led to the universal ex- And sometimes it comes like a low sweet song, 
pression of “Heart of hearts” in the plural. I) And all things grow calm as the strain floats along.” 
ean only satisfy him by quoting an old authority 
for a lady who appears to me, contrary to his 
expectations, to have been in possession of two 
hearts. 

In that graceful sonnet which has been attri- 
buted to Sir Walter Raleigh, claimed by Lord 
Chesterfield, but written by the Parl of Pem- Sneerwort (4S. vi. 502; vii. 25, 151,'244, 
broke, who died in 1630, he addresses Christiana, | 339,)—] hope F. C. H. (a Murithian) will not 
daughter of Lord Bruce of Kinlos, thus— think me hypercritical, but I do not fancy the 

“Wrong not, dear empress of my heart, Arabis Italiana would be used in salads, even by 

‘The merits of true passion, | gypsies. Was his plant the Cardamine hirsuta? 
With thinking that he feels no smart | My own notion is, that the plant we call Ame- 
Who sues for no compassion. Fe 7 ie dl 

‘ . oe : _ | rican cress (Barbarea precox), may have been 
Having thus disposed of his heart to his ed Platonic the sheerwort of old writers, but I have no proof 
mistress,” as many others have done under similar | of this. -Arabis Italiana was certainly never cul- 
circumstances, the sonnet concludes thus— tivated, and I find sheerwort in a catalogue of 
“sallad herbs” dated 1688. In my very numer- 
ous lists I have no plant so called, except Aster 
Tripolium. Could F. C. H. send me a scrap of his 
plant ? James BRITTEN. 

Royal Herbarium, Kew. 


“ The wind has a language I would I could learn ; 


Of the remaining lines I have too imperfect a 
| remembrance to venture attempting to give them. 
| Ido not remember the author’s name, if indeed 
| it was appended to the lines, nor the magazine in 

which they appeared. a * 


“Then wrong not, dear Heart of my Heart, 
My true though secret passion ; 
He smarteth most that hides his smart, 
And sues for no compassion.” 
R. B. S. 


“Lieut or Lients” (4** §. vii. 399.) —J.H. B.’s 


° Lis PE ” th S wij 39 
e,0 2 » -* ° tVERIS tTE 5 AL ». Vil. 4 
criticism on No.137 in Hymns Ancient and Modern, TREVERI Guere Henpati” (4 ui. 163, 


268, 333.)—H. C. does not quote Parkinson’s 


d “Light of Lights! with morning shine,” | Index correctly, or he would see that his “Son- 
| chus” and “ Asparagus,” although in the same 
“Tie : ’ > - ” “ ’ , ° 
d Light of Lights! when falls the even, | line, have separate references, and are quite dif- 
is groundless. He says,— | ferent things. My copy reads: “ Palatium leporis, 


“One would think the composer of the hymn had never | i. Sonchus levis vulgaris, 807. Cesalpino, i. Aspa- 
seen the Nicene Creed either in Greek or English, forthere | ragus vulgaris”—which is indexed in its place 
as ék @wrés, and “Light of Light,” convey a very | under A. There is no doubt that our sowthistle 
different meaning from that given by the plural of the | is the “hare’s palace” of most authors; but it 
hymn. does not seem to be that of Treveris. 

Of course they do, and for this very sufficient I subjoin my address, and shall be very glad to 
reason, that the author of the hymn intended his | correspond with H.C. I suspect we shall find 
words in a different meaning. The Creed, in as | that the Ortus Sanitatis was the source from which 


' 
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both the Grete Herball and Grant Herbier were 
compiled. My edition (1526) has cuts. 
James Britren, F.L.S. 

Royal Herbarium, Kew. 

MemorRIAL VERSES ON THE NuMBER oF Days 
IN THE Montus (4" 8, vii. 386.)—It may interest 
Mr. Lorrre to have his attention directed to 
Brae’s edition of Chaucer’s T7reatise on the Astro- 
labe, published last year, wherein he will find at 
p. 25 the following note : — 

“ It is worthy of remark that Stevins here inserts, by 
way of illustrating the text, those well-known lines: 
* Thirtie dais hath September,’ &c. Adding ‘Lo, verses of 
the nomber of the dais in ye Kalendar.’” 

In his introduction to the Treatise Mr. Brae 
conclusively shows that the MS. of Stevins, here 
spoken of, must have been written about the year 
1655 So that here are the verses, not only at a 
much earlier date than even Mr. Lortre has dis- 
covered, but, to judge from the one line quoted, 
a version of them much nearer to that we are 
habituated to at the present day. J.P. 


Tue Otpest Inns ry Eneranp (4" S. vi. 505; 
vii. 267, 334.)—The legend current in the neigh- 
bourhood is that, in one of the chambers of the 
ancient inn at Norton St. Philips, Somerset, the 
Duke of Monmouth slept the night before the 
battle of Sedgemoor. Should any of your readers 
wish for a photograph of this inn, 1 can supply 
them, and the proceeds will be given to a useful 
charity. Etta. 

Bath. 

Tue Puentx Torone: Brron (4" S. vii. 162, 
268, 401.) —What ground has P. P. for supposing 
that in the verse he has quoted Byron intended 
any reference to the phoenix? To me the mean- 
ing appears to be simply and plainly, that in the 
desert—the wide waste—the solitude of his life, 
there was still one fountain springing, one tree, 
one bird singing—these all typifying his sister 
Augusta, to whom the lines were addressed. 

G. J. De Winpe. 


Enetisn VersiFrication (4" S, vii. 390.) — 
The most copious rules and instructions for English 
versification will be found in the Art of English 
Poetry, by Bysshe, first published in 1702. It 
treats of the structure of English verses, of their 
several kinds, and of the due observation of accent 
and pause; and contains rules conducing to the 
beauty of our versification. It has chapters on 
elisions and rhyme, and a dictionary of rhymes, 
followed by a very ample collection of passages 
from the best English poets, with the subjects 
arranged in alphabetical order. F. C. H. 


RosEMARY USED aT Funerars (4 S. vii. 206, 
348.)—I remember, many years ago, being once 
at a funeral in North cashire of a distin- 
guished officer in the Order of Odd Fellows, when, 
@ little before the procession moved from the 











house, a basket containing rosemary was brought 
in; from which each guest took a sprig, carried 
it with him to the grave, and deposited it on 
the coffin. 

The custom of using rosemary at funerals is 
thus explained by Wheatly on Common Prayer :— 

“To express their hopes that their friend is not lost 
for ever, each person in the company usually bears in his 
hand a sprig of rosemary ; a custom which seems to have 
taken its rise from a practice among the heathens, of a 
quite different import, For they, having no thoughts of a 
future resurrection, but believing that the bodies of those 
that were dead would for ever lie in the grave, made use 
of cypress at their funerals; which is a tree that, being 
once cut, never revives, but dies away. But Christians, 
on the other side, having better hopes, and knowing that 
this very body of their friend, which they are now going 
solemnly to commit to the grave, shall one day rise 
again and be reunited to his soul, instead of cypress dis- 
tribute rosemary to the company, which (being always 
green and flourishing the more for being cropt, and of 
which a sprig only being set in the ground will sprout 
up immediately and branch into a tree) is more proper 
to express this confidence and trust.” 

It would appear that the early colonists of 
America had taken with them this old custom. 
Dr. Coxe, the Bishop of New York, alludes to 
the practice in his beautiful poem, Zhe Church's 
Daughter. Although, as he says in a note, he has 
taken a quaint licence with the botanical name of 
the flower, rosemary (Rosemarinus) : — 

“ Then roses pale and rose-marine, 
She scatters o’er the marble dust ; 
And at the last heartrending scene, 
As earth takes back its precious trust.” 
Milnrow. JAMES PEARSON. 


Groree Epwarps, a.p. 1545 (4"S. vii. 388.)— 
The name of this gentleman appears as one of the 
twenty-two yeomen of the chamber of “ the ordi- 
nary of the Queen’s side which have their allow- 
ance of wages, without any meate or Bouch of 
Court,” and he, as well as each of his colleagues, 
received 15/. 4s. 2d. per annum (Ordinances of the 
Royal Household, p. 170). This information is 
given in the “Ordinances made at Eltham in the 
xviith year of King Henry VIII.” ; but while that 
year was 1525-6, any person who will read the 
lists of names there given with any attention, 
will see that they must have been kept corrected 
to a much later period: for they contain titles 
which were not conferred until quite the close of 
the king’s reign. To instance two: “The Earle 
of Hertford, Lord Great Chamberlyn,” afterwards 
the Protector Somerset, was created earl Oct. 18, 
1537 ; while the title of “The Lord Lisle, Lord 
Admirall,” dates only from March 12, 1542. No 
mention of George Edwards occurs in the Privy 
Purse Accounts of Henry VIIL., nor in the Rut- 
land or Trevelyan Papers. HERMENTRUDE. 


Becxet’s Murperers (4 §, vii. 33, 171, 195, 
268, 395.)—One of the Hugh de Morvilles men- 
tioned had no son, but two daughters and co- 
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heirs—Adama, married to Richard de Lucy and 
Thomas de Multon, and Joan, wife of Richard de 
Gernon of Essex. De Gernon was pardoned a 
debt of 250 marks owed to the king for the in- 
heritance of Hugh de Morville, whose daughter 
he had married. (Rot. Fin. 15 Joh., Feb. 1.) 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue ScHootmasTeER ABROAD IN STAFFORD- 
sure (4 S. vii. 121, 180, 311, 374.) —Moortanp 
Lap tells of the suckling of a “bull-pup” by a 
pitman’s wife. Such nursing is not unique, as he 
seems to think. Mrs. Piozzi, somewhere in her 
Autobiography or Letters (my note is incomplete), 
speaks of the suckling of lap-dogs by human wet- 
nurses as a common practice at Naples; and re- 
fers to a picture she has seen of a woman suckling 
a cat. Joun AppIs. 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Bisnor Morpecar Cary (4* §, vii. 234, 376.) 
R. Dymonp will find, if he refers to my recent 
contribution (4% S. vii. 137), that the Rey. 
Henry Francis Cary married Jane, daughter of 
James (not John) Ormsby, Esq., of Sandymount, 
near Dublin; and also that his mother was Hen- 
rietta, daughter of Theophilus Brocas, D.D., Dean 
of Killala. His son, the Rev. Henry Cary, M.A., 
of Worcester College, Oxford (not mentioned in 
the pedigree), was the author of the Memoir to 
which I referred, and in which may be found, as 
one might expect, many biographical details. 

ABHBA. 


WHY DOES A NEWLY BORN CHILD cry? (4 S. 
vii. 211, 289, 394.)—If the quotation made by 
Mr. Morris (p. 374) is perfectly reliable, it tends 
to throw much light on the mature (as well as 
on the infantile) pronunciation of the period. We 
may certainly conclude that the first letter of the 
English alphabet was then pronounced as A in 
man, can, &c.—a fashion which is still retained in 
some old places. 

There is perhaps more difficulty about the pro- 
nunciation of the second vowel E. It is by Mr. 
Morris's authority made to rhyme with the verb 
be, and to give the tone to the very ancient desig- 
nation of Eve. Perhaps a philosophical accoucheur 
or observant monthly nurse could tell us whether 
the incipient cry of a young lady most resembles 
a shrill EE or a broader AY or EH; but we may 
guess, without such initiation into the mysteries 
of the sick chamber. ; 

We have no reason to believe that the verb be 
has always been pronounced in its present shrill 
or insignificant way. In modern poetry it seldom 
or never forms the final syllable of heroic lines, as 
it did often in that of Spenser. And the name 
Eve was probably in old times a word of two syl- 
lables, of which the first resembled the initial 
sound in Eveline or Evangeline or Effie Deans. 











very intimately in their progress and decay. We 
require, however, a proper scale of sounds even to 
discourse of them. Might I again suggest the 
natural scale offered (4 S. v. 545) as a basis for 
such speculations, and which I have ventured to 
repeat here :— 


. » { EH, 
EE, AY {An AW, OH, 00. 
LITERA. 

Sr Joun Powett (1*, 254, 4% S. passim.)— 
When found not, make a note of it. I have be- 
| fore me the Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Welchmen, by the Rev. Robert Williams, M.A. 
(London, Longmans, 1852), in which I cannot 
find the name of this upright judge and Welsh- 
man. 

I see, however, that your first query was pub- 
lished on March 12, 1853, and I find in the Clergy 
| List that the reverend author of the dictionary is 
| still living; therefore I venture to hope that he 
has already made a note of the judge’s name, to 
grace some pages of addenda to his original work. 





Sampters (4'* S, vi. 500; vii. 21, 126, 220, 273, 
$31.) — About fifty years ago I was shown a kind 
of sampler at Bacton, Herefordshire, in the church 
there, of exquisite work, but unfortunately I took 
no note of it. I should be very much pleased if 
any lady or gentleman in that neighbourhood 
would describe it. I think I was told that it was 
worked by Blanche Parry, chief gentlewoman to 
Queen Elizabeth, and who died 1590. Perhaps 
an older sampler than this does not exist. 


F. C. P. 


Two Passages rn “ Tron oF ATuEns ” (4% 8, 
vi. 43, 164, 259, 355, 445; vii. 350.) —Prorgssor 
Eze will, I trust, pardon my pointing out that 
the question is not whether the word muck might 
be used for useless treasure, but whether Shak- 
speare has used that word in the passage above 
referred to, from Act IV. Sc. 3. The received text 
follows the first folio; Herr Eze suggests-a 
speculative emendation. Now I do protest most 
earnestly against all such merely speculative 
emendations. Show a fault in the text, and many, 
perhaps too many, are ready to come forward and 
correct it—and welcome. But here is no fault, 
for the text reads as grammatically correct. If, 
as the Herr suggests, a faulty compositor had 
Pr much where Shakspeare wrote muck, which 

do not admit, we have this further difficulty of 
the additional substitution of meat for me to con- 
tend with. Such double inadvertence, thus con- 
joined, is against all we know of the doctrine of 
chances. We are dealing with a question of pro- 
babilities only, and the odds are against the muck 
theory. It may be said that the printer, having 
blundered over the word muck inadvertently, has 
substituted meat for me designedly, to make a 


| Gro. E. FRER®. 
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These questions affect the history of languages 
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false sense. It won’t do; and for the following 
reasons: — 1. A compositor, having made a slip 
inadvertently, would, as a matter of course, pass it 
unnoticed. 2. If noticed by compositor, reader, or 
editor, there was the “ copy” to refer to, by which 
means the original error could be corrected, in- 
stead of needlessly piling Pelion upon Ossa by 
making a second. 
Shakspeare should be respected in his grave : 

“ Good frend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare,” 

lest we fall under the consequent ban— 


” - curst be he yt moves my bones.” 


A. H. 


Tae Accrpents Compensation Brit (4" S. vii. 
280, 373.)—As a fellow-sufferer through Lord 
Campbell’s shortcomings as a judge, I can fully 
sympathise with Crarry. He is, however, mis- 
taken in his censure-of the dilliculus of which 
Lorp Lytretton claims the parentage. The act 
was & most just one, though extravagant damages 
have, no doubt, been recovered under it. But the 
cases of fraud upon companies to which CLARRY 
refers, and which are no doubt rife enough, are 
connected with actions brought at common law 
by persons who allege themselves to be injured, 
and have nothing to do with the statute in 
question. C. G. Prowerr. 

Garrick Club. 

In such statements as that at a railway accident 
500 persons were in the train, and that the com- 
pany compensated 600, exact are preferable to 
round numbers. Will Crarry oblige me with 
them, and also the authority on which he relies ? 
As no one was killed at the accident which cost 
the Brighton Railway 74,0001, Lord Campbell’s 
act inflicted no hardship in that case. 

Railway companies are subject to frauds by 
persons who pretend to have been injured. Still 
more so are insurance offices by those who set 
their houses on fire, and I believe all great estab- 
lishments are much cheated, against which there 
is no protection but vigilance. I have been pre- 
sent at many trials, and do not think that the 
tendency of juries is to give excessive damages in 
railway cases. On the contrary, they are disposed 
to take too pecuniary a view, and calculate what 
# man has lost by the interruption of business and 
the doctor’s bills, and what he is disqualified from 
earning by temporary or permanent injuries— 
leaving personal sufferings almost out of their 
consideration. 

I was a rather close observer of Lord Camp- 
bell’s career from 1828 to his death, and espe- 
cially so of his conduct on the bench, and I wish 
to offer my opinion, in which I believe nearly the 
whole profession will concur, that he was a ve 
great lawyer, and at nisi prius an eminently fair 
and patient judge. 

I have nothing to say in Lord Campbell's 








favour as a biographer or a legislator. He knew 
what was good, and unscrupulously appropriated 
it. I believe Lorp Lyrretton’s bill to be the 
most valuable of all his appropriations, and one 
which would have done honour to both had his 
vanity allowed him to say where he got it. 

F Aw Inner TEMPLAR, 

Capricious Wray (4 8. vii. 259, 372)— 
Perhaps some of your readers may not be sorry to 
become acquainted with the French sonnet of 
which the one you have reprinted, at p. 372 of 
the present volume of “ N. & Q.,” is evidently a 
translation. It is possible that the French jeu 
d'esprit may be an imitation or translation from 
the Spanish : — 

“ Doris, qui sait qu’aux vers quelquefois je me plais, 
Me demande un sonnet, et je m’en désespere. 
Quatorze vers, grand Dieu! le moyen de les faire? 
En voila cependant déja quatre de faits. 

« Je ne pouvais d’abord trouver de rime ; mais 
En faisant on apprend & se tirer d’affaire. 
Poursuivons ; les quatrains ne m’étonneront guére, 
Si du premier tercet je puis faire les frais. 

«“ Je commence au hasard, et si je ne m’abuse, 

Je n’ai pas commencé sans l’aveu de ma muse; 
Puisqu’en si peu de temps je m’en tire si net. 

«“ J’entame le second, et ma joie est extréme ; 

Car des vers commandés j'achéve le treiziéme ; 
Comptez s’ils sont quatorze, et voila le sonnet.” 
E. MC. 

Guernsey. 

W. D. B. asks who was thus indicated in a cer- 
tain sonnet which he imperfectly remembers. In 
reply, E. A. D. (p. 372), after noticing that the 
W.* of Dodsley’s Collection becomes “ Wray” in 
Elegant Extracts, suggests that “Capricious Wra 
may have been Daniel Wray, the archeologist.” 
H. P. D. is more positive; he says (p. 372), “ this 
was Daniel Wray, deputy-teller of the Exchequer 
from 1745 to 1782.” Surely W.* (whether 
“ Wray ” or not) was a lady. Men do not write 
vers de société of this kind to one another. To 
play with the caprice of a pretty woman, and 
write her a sonnet, is natural enough; but one 
could not flirt with a deputy-teller of the Ex- 
chequer. 

The name Wray is not uncommon, and no 
doubt there have been several ladies of that name 
quite worthy of a sonnet. E. A. D. quotes from 
a copy of Dodsley's Collection, dated 1775. My 
copy of vol. ii. is the third edition, published in 
1751. When was the sonnet first printed? In 
the Annual Register for 1770 I find recorded the 
death of the “relict of Sir John Wray, Bart. 
Would the sonnet fit her? AYDEE. 

Meantne or “Foe” (4* S. vii. 96, 216, 351.) 
My indistinct writing has led your printer into an 
error in my remarks on the etymology of fogger. 
The common explanation of the word which stran- 
gers are sure to ask, is, that it is a corruption 
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fodderer (not podderer), or the man who fodders | 


the cattle. But this change of two gs into two ds 
will hardly do. Fogger is, I do not doubt, a 
regular derivative from fog, in the sense attributed 
by your correspondent to the latter rr, a) 


Tur Sovrer anv uHIs Sow (4" S. vii. 361.)— 
It is scarcely correct to say that these lines have 
been forgotten. They have been preserved by 
C. K. Sharpe in one of his collections (reprinted 
in Four Books of Choice Old Ballads, p. 36. Ste- 
venson, Edin. 1868); and in an Edinburgh journal 
of date Nov. 14, 1868, a correspondent inquires 


| 4 Memoir of Daniel Maclise, R.A. 


after the remaining verses not yet recovered, | 


giving at the same time the stanza preceding 
those quoted by G. :— 
“ There was a soutar and a sow, 
Tanta-reerie-arum, 
An’ for her birse he kissed her mou, 
Tanta-reerie-arum,” 

Sharpe’s copy is more exactly like the version I 
have heard in Forfarshire. ‘“ Tantara, tantara ” 
was a favourite burden at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. W. F. (2.) 

South Hook, Kilmarnock. 


Tue Cuevron (4 S. vii. 408.)—S. P. asks a 
very odd question. I think I may venture to 
positively assert that no “heraldic authority” 
exists for the belief in question. It is simply ab- 
surd. H. 8. G. 

Is the belief such as S. P. states it to be? I 
had always understood that the cockle shells or 
palmers’ drinking-cups, such as appear on the 


| present interest. 


arms of the Bernards, Villiers, and Russells, were 


the Crusaders’ emblems. 
Henry F. Ponsonsy. 
Hervey ork Herrey (4 S. vii. 142.)—The 
Bible concordance in my possession is signed 
“Thine in the Lord, Robert F. Herry,” as exa- 
mined under magnified power. 
GrorGE WADSWORTH. 
304, Oxford Street, Manchester. 


‘ 


Tue “ Prary Deater” (4 S. vii. 301.)—It is 
singular that Mr. Friswewt should have ascribed 
the authorship of the Plain Dealer to Congreve, 
and that G. F.S. E. (p. 376) should have indorsed 
that opinion. It is of course by William Wycher- 
ley, R. J. G. 


Str Gzorcr Moore (4" S. vii. 76.)—He was a 
ronet. See Burke’s Extinct Baronetage under 
“Moor, of Mayd’s Morton.” In Lipscombe’s 


History of Buckinghamshire, vol. iii. p. 41, he is 
mentioned as an intimate friend of Titus Oates, 
and his coat of arms is given as “On a fess 3 fleurs- 
de-lys between 3 mullets.” 


: J. E. Jackxsoyx, Hon. Canon of Bristol. 
Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 
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Gorse (4 S. vii. 323, 379.)—In a small 
volume on the Language of Flowers, published by 
James Williams, alee 1844, I find anger as 
the emblematical meaning attached to “ whin,” 
which is synonymous with gorse. This is cer- 
tainly very appropriate, and will, I hope, be satis- 
factory to the fair inquirer. J. My. 

St. Bees, 


Miscellarecu?. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. ETC. 


By W. Justin 
O'Driscoll, M.R.I.A., Barrister-at-Law. (Longmans.) 
Mr. O'Driscoll bas the first essential qualification for a 

biographer—a thorough admiration of the subject of his 
labours; he has, too, the advantage of having known 
Maclise from his boyhood to his grave, but as he modestly 
confesses, he has been long unaccustomed to literary 
work, while it is obvious he does not possess that know- 
ledge of art, without which no man can possibly produce a 
satisfactory life of a great artist. As a mere record of 
the leading incidents in the artist’s uneventful life—a life 
marked alike by an honourable spirit of independence 
and an earnest determination to excel—and as a record, 
too, of the order in which he produced the noble works 
which established his reputation, the work is not without 
By far the most valuable portion of 
the book consists of Maclise’s letters to his friend, Mr. 
John Forster, which that gentleman most liberally placed 
at Mr. O’Driscoll’s service. These, which are genial and 
pleasant, with an admirable letter from the Prince Con- 
sort, give life to the book, and increase the value which it 
will unquestionably be found to possess for the future 
biographer of Daniel Maclise. 

Our Baths and Wells. The Mineral Waters of the 
British Islands, with a List of Sea-Bathing Places. By 
John MacPherson, M.D., Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals, H.M. Bengal Army (Retired), &c. (Macmil- 
lan). 

This well-timed little volume gives the results of the 
author’s visits to the health resorts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, made for the purpose of comparing them with 
all the chief foreign ones; and it forms therefore not only 
a volume of practical use to those who for reasons of their 
own prefer or are compelled, to avail themselves of our 
native balneological resources, but also a means of com- 
paring those resources with the Baths and Wells of 
Europe as described in Dr. Macpherson’s former work so 
entitled. The reputation which that little work enjoys 
as a most useful and discriminating guide, will, we have 
no doubt, be shared by the intelligent little volume be- 
fore us, 


Books RECEIVED.—We must content ourselves, for 
obvious reasons, with recording the appearance of the fol- 
lowing :— Freedom in the Church of England. Six Sermons 
suggested by the Voysey Judgment. By the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke. (Henry S. King).— The Jurisdiction and Mis- 
sion of the Anglicun Episcopate. By the Rev.T. J. Bailey, 
B.A. (Parker).—The English Bible, and our Duty with 
regard to it. A Plea for Revision. By Thomas Kingsmill 
Abbott, M.A. (Hodges, Foster, & Co.).—A Catalogue 
of Anglo-Saxon, and other Antiquities, bequeathed by Wil- 
liam Gibbs, E'sq., to the South Kensington Museum. Com- 
piled by C. Roach Smith, F.S.A. (Chapman & Hall.)— 
The authorities of South Kensington deserve credit for 
having secured the services of Mr. Roach Smith to turn 
to good account Mr. Gibbs's patriotic bequest. 
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A Granp Driit Review, organised by the Society 
of Arts, of four thousand boys, with their bands, will be 
held by His Royal Highness Prince Arthur in the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens on Wednesday, June 14. Admit- 
tance to the Gardens only, one shilling. A musical 


performance by the boys in the Royal Albert Hall will | 


take place after the Review. Subscriptions in aid of the 
cost of conveying the boys by railway, and providing 

, them with refreshments, will be received by the Secretary 
of the Society of Arts. 

A Booxse._er of the old school, George May, died in 
the Charterhouse on May 13, aged sixty-eight. While 
in business, in 1845, he wrote and published a descriptive 
History of the Town of Evesham, where he resided. He 
subsequently went to America; but not being successful 


he returned, and, like many others, found a resting-place | 


in the house founded by Thomas Sutton. 


“Wnuo was Will, my Lord of Leicester's jesting 
Player ?” was a question raised by the late Mr. Bruce, 
who inclined to the opinion that Wil! Kemp was the 
man. According to The Atheneum, Mr. Halliwell has 
discovered in the private account-book of the Earl of 
Leicester, preserved in the Longbridge Collection in 
Warwickshire, confirmation of the accuracy of Mr. Bruce’s 
judgment. Perhaps further researches may show that 
the suggestion, that Shakespeare also served with Leices- 
ter in the Low Countries, is equally well founded, 


Mr. J. H. Hessevs, a Dutch gentleman, well known 
for his acquaintance with early printed books, is engaged 
in making a translation into English of Dr. Van der 
Linde’s work, entitled “ De Haarlemsche Coster- Legende,’» 


Ottver CromweE.u’s Houss.—Workmen have been 
employed to demolish the fine old large red-brick man- 
sion on Brixton Rise, which, according to repute, was 
once occupied by Oliver Cromwell. This is the last spe- 
cimen in the locality. The property has been purchased 
by the London Tramway Company. 

Susscrirptions are invited by Messrs. Barclay 
Brothers for 20,000 fully paid-up shares in the South 
Aurora Silver Mining Company, the price of issue to the 
investing public being 10/. per share, payable by instal- 
ments, extending over tothe Ist August next. Themine 
is situated in the Nevada district, and has been worked 
with very satisfactory results, one dividend of 20 per cent. 
having been paid in February last, while a further quar- 
terly dividend at the same rate has just been announced 
payable on the Ist proximo. These shares now offered 
were lately owned by the vendors of the mine, who ac- 
cepted them in part payment of the purchase money. 
One satisfactory feature in the terms of the circular pub- 
lished is, that applicants will participate in the dividend 
to be paid at the beginning of next month, 





Potices ta Corresponvents. 


G. O. W.— We cannot trace any such article ; perhaps 
the matter was introduced incidentally into a paper on some 
other subject, There have been no omissions from any re- 
prints. Did the writer sign his name ? 

T. E. G.— What is the title of the book? 

M. E. B.—Sir Hugh Smithson, who had married a 
daughter of the Duke of Somerset, succeeded his father-in- 
law (under a special limitation in the patent) as Baron 
Warkworth and Earl of Northumberland. He was not 
ennobled because he was a physician, 

F. T.—On “ Mad as a hatter,” see “N. & Q.” 3°48, v. 
24, 64, 125. 





H. M. (Tralee.)—Please repeat the query. 
C. W.—Two articles on burying alive as a 


| appeared in “N. & Q.” 1* 8. vi. 245, 560. 


P. (Lucknow. )—On horse-laugh, or hoarse-laugh 
our 34 §, xi. 242. = 

A. O. V. P.—Saint Sunday, alias Saint Dominic, hag” 
a Pen “ye our 284 §, vi. 152, 215. . 

- H. 8S. will find at p. 443 that black-edged writing. 

aan dates as early as 1683. } 

Ricuarp BARRincton.— We do not remember to have” 
rec ew ed y your COMMURIC ation, 

Erratum.—4* §, vii. p. 433, col. line 34, dele “of? 
before “ Radulphus.” 


- = oe 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, ~ 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. perream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 


} 
| THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 100, 


STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8¢. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per i00—Super thick q 

TINTED LINED NOTE, re Home or Foreign Correspondence (i 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 

COLOURED STAMPING “hitiel), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, @ 
8s. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved fom iy 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from7s. Basing 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, i 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, & r 

— Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &¢., \. 

‘ (ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


ND PUMP DD ITE 
(RAI D PUMP ROOM HOTEL, BATH, ope 


the Abbey Chureh. FIRST-CLASS ACCOMMODA’ 
Warm Minera! Water Baths under the same roof 
MISS HAW WKES WORTH, Manageress, 


“OLD ENGLISH ” " FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Commi 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good tam, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring) 
CABINET MAKERS, 


109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782. 
TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 
Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELEE 

TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late He 
DECORATORS, 


109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established! 
8 P OMPEIAN 


peaere DECORATIO 
ROBERT HORNE, 


HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Lowboy, E.C. 





By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 
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